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KINDERGARTEN AND BUSY-WORK SUPPLIES 


IDEAL LETTER 
CARDS. Printed on both 
sides. 20 cents per box. 

IDEAL SENTENCE 
BUILDER. 250 primer 
words, including  dupli- 
cates, printed on both sides. 

r box. 
NUMBER 
Figures and 
arithmetic signs, printed on 
both sides. 20 cents per 


Xx. 

INDUSTRIAL WEAY- 
ING MATS. No.128. 24 
assorted mats with assorted 
colored fringes. 35 cents 


per set. 
IDEAL SEWING ae Set I. 
printed outlines. 25 cents per set. 
ICKED SEWING CARDS. Set B. 100 designs with 
B.. .. carefully pricked. 50 cents per set. 
DEN BEADS. No. 740. Spheres, cubes and cylin- 
ders, seserted colors. 50 cents per box. 
CES. 0.741L. For stringing wooden beads. 
metal tips. 3 conte dozen. 
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PARQUETRY BLOCKS. Wooden tablets, various 
colors. No. 700. Box of 80 Blocks, 25 cents. No. 701. 
Box of 250 Blocks, 40 cents. 

PEG BOARDS. No. 66. Made of 3- ply with 100 evenly 
punched holes. 6x6 inches. 25 cents each. 

PEGS. To use with Peg Boards. No. 660. 1000 small 
round colored pegs. Per box, 40 cents. No. 665. 3000 
small square colored pegs. Per box, 30 cents. No. 1055. 
1000 large square colored pegs. Per box, 30 cents. 


50 designs with 


Have 


STICKS FOR STICK LAYING. 
le es 1 to 5 inches. Per box 
40 cent 

FOLDING AND CUTTING PAPER. No. 806. High 
grade Krome-Enge Paper, = _ hes, assorted colors. In 
packages of 100 sheets. 25¢ 

FOLDING AND CUTT ING I PAPER. No. 848. Krome- 
Kote Paper, 6x6 inches, 25 colors assorted. In packages of 
100 sheets. 45 cents. 

SILHOUETTE PAPER. Fine black sumed paper, No. 
830. 100 sheets, 5x5 inches, 25 cents. No. 50 sheets, 
6x9 inches, 38 cents. No. 832. Large eae 8, aa: 24 inches, 
10 cents each; 50 cents per dozen 

TINTED DRAWI AND CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. Suitable for all kinds of art work. Supplied in 
21 different colors. Sample booklet showing colors, free on 
request. Sold in packages of one tint, your selection, or in 
packages of assorted tints, our selection. 

Size 9x12, 50 sheets, 30 cents, postage extra. (2 lbs.) 

Size 24x36, 10 sheets, 50 cents, postage extra. (3 lbs.) 

SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD. Manual giving complete instruction in 
paper cutting and folding. Fully illustrated. $1.00 


No. 155. 
200 of each length in a box 


Assorted 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS:—All items listed above will be sent postpaid except where 
prompt and careful attention, 


mentioned. We give all orders our 
after receipt of order. 


DRAWINGS = SULae. 50 designs, printed on water 
color paper. 25 ce 

BIRDS TO COLOR. 10 different 
bird designs. 15 cen 

CALENDARS TO. COLOR. 12 


—- covering each month. 15 


| ¢ 
*CANDSCAPES TO COLOR. Set | 
of 10 outline drawings. 15 cents. 
WERS TO COLOR. Set of 10 
floral designs. 15 cents. 
HOLIDAY DESIGNS TO COLOR. 
10 appropriate designs covering the | ~ 
special days of theschool year. 15cents. 
MOTHER GOOSE STAND-UPS. 
12 designs to be colored, cut-out and | 
made into lasting toys. 25 cents. 





JOINTED ANIMALS. 10 different animals drawn in 
sections, to be cut-out posed pnane. Printed on cardboard. 
Fasteners included. 35 ¢ 

INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS. Books I and II. 
Patterns for making attractive re and cardboard toys. 
Each book contains 22 large-size d sadnenan. 60 cents each. 
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IDEAL SILHOUETTE DESIGNS. Outline drawing’ 
printed on the white reverse side of black silhouette paper: 
10x12 inches. Twenty sheets. 25 cents. 

MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES. Set of twelve 
artistic drawings, similar in quality to above. 25 cents. 

— LIFE BUILT-UP POSTERS. Outlines for 

© pate printed on heavy manila drawing paper, 9x12 
ret ies. Various sheets of colored coated paper are enclosed 
for building-up the designs. Per set, 50 cents. 
OWER BUILT-UP POSTERS. Uniform in quality 
and size toabove. Designs all floral. Per set, 50 cents. 
D BUILT-UP POSTERS. Similar to two above 
items. Bird designs. Per set, 50 cents. 

INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS. Books I and 
II. Patterns for making beautiful posters. 30 large-sized 
patterns in each book. Each, 60 cents. 

MOUNTING BOOK. Made of brown construction paper 
with attractive cover. 20 leaves (40 pages). 20 cents. 

PLASTINE OR MODELING CLAY. Best modeling 
material for school use. Always plastic. Eleven different 
colors. 35 cents per Ib., postage extra. 

MODELING I PUBL CSCHOOLS. Textbook giving 
complete course in modeling with plastics 60 cents. 

GUMM D STARS AND FLAGS. Cut-out Stars, 
t-inch, gold, silver, red, blue, green, yellow and black. 
Per box of 100 of acolor, 10cents. American Flags, }-inch. 
Per box of 50 flags, 10 cents 

BLUNT POINTED SCISSORS. No. 10. 4-inch, 
black Japanned handles, polished blades. $1.20 per dozen, 
postage extra. (1 lb.) 

SHARP-POINTED SCISSORS. No. 87. 
superior grade, heavy nickel plated. 
pestnge extra. ( % 3 

CARD PUN . No. 2. 5-inch, made of steel, punches 


5-inch, 
$2.40 per dozen, 


round holes. 65cen 
CROWN PAPER “FASTENERS. 
Used for construction work. 20 cents per 


Brass, round head, 
4-inch long. 
envelope of 100. 

CICO LIQUID PASTE. Always ready for use. 
vidual spreader tube. 12 cents. 


Indi- 


‘postage extra’’ is specifically 


making shipment within twenty-four hours 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, free on request. 
Send all orders to 


MARCH BROTHERS, 


Department B, 


LEBANON, OHIO 











Editorial Greeting 


INCE the editors of Cu1tLDHOOD EDUCATION are not strangers to the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union nor to kindergarten magazine readers all 
over the world, no time nor space need be taken with introductions. 

NS The members of the Editorial Committee, too, have long been associated 
with the I. K. U. and with kindergarten work, and the names of our 
Contributing Editors are well known throughout the educational world. 

One thought is uppermost in the editors’ minds, and it is hoped that it will 
reach every I. K. U. member, every prospective reader. This journal is yours, 
yours to make, yours to use. Your editors serve as a medium of communication to 
bring the thought of one mind to another, so we urge you not only to subscribe to 
your journal, but to contribute to your journal. 

With our broad field, the education of the little child, there will be opportunity 
for expression from all who have this subject at heart, from the teacher of the pre- 
school or nursery period through the kindergarten and early primary grades. While 
much space will be given to matter relating to scientific thought, experimental 
progress, and the many modern educational agencies, the needs of the everyday 
teacher will not be forgotten, and our pages will be open to questions, discussion, 
and general exchange of ideas. 

In launching a new ship, in dedicating a new building, there is always some 
ceremony in the form of speech-making. In launching our new journal, we, too, 
have the inspiration of happy and appropriate remarks by I. K. U. members, to 
call attention to the importance of this new step in the history of the I. K. U. We 
feel that with this introduction our journal is ready to start out on its career, and that, 
with the codperation of every I. K. U. member, it will fill an important place in the 
field where the center of thought is the education of the little child. 

At the same time that the International Kindergarten Union is starting its 
official organ, it is taking another forward step in establishing Headquarters in the 
Nation’s Capital, where it can keep in close touch with the National Education 
Association, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and other educational agencies. A room has been secured in a beautiful new 
office building and here will be carried on all the work of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and also the editorial work of this journal. Members of the 
I. K. U. and all friends of the kindergarten are urged to visit Headquarters when in 
Washington. 

Hereafter all communications for the secretary and treasurer and also for the 
editor of the Journal should be addressed to room 1008, Investment Building, 15th 
and K Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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A Message from the President 


HE International Kinder- 

garten Union, with this the 

first issue of CHILDHOOD 
EpucATION as its official 

journal, enters upon a new field of 
leadership and_ responsibility. It is 
therefore fitting that its president should 
officially recognize such an important 
forward step. In_ considering _ this 
achievement, three thoughts come to 
mind: a recognition of the accomplish- 
ments of the past; a vision of further 
usefulness; and a deep sense of the 
opportunity, thus opened to its members. 
Through the thirty-two years of its ex- 


istence, the International Kindergarten 


Union has made constant progress. 
Growth in numbers has been marked, 
from the small group of 69 charter 
members to its present enrollment of 
over 2,100 associate members, 18 life 
members, and 173 branch societies, 
representing about 30,000 persons inter- 
ested in its activities. There are 22 
committees actively engaged in many 
forms of research and _ extension. 
Thirty-one annual meetings have been 
held, with programs’ of marked 
excellence. 

Much important work has been car- 
ried through to completion, of which a 
few pieces may be especially noted. It 
was through the interest and support 
of the Union that a kindergarten special- 
ist was placed in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Two books have been published, 
both reports of the Committee of Nine- 


teen—The Kindergarten, and Pioneers 
of the Kindergarten in America. 
A new edition of Miss Vandewalker’s 
book, The Kindergarten in American 
Education has been made possible by 
the codperation of the I. K. U., and 
Children’s Drawings, a report of the 
Child Study Committee, has just been 
published by its chairman, Dr. Mc- 
Carty, with the endorsement of the 
Union. Another publication which has 
been most useful is “A Selected List 
of Poetry and Stories for Children in 
Kindergarten, First and Second Grades”’ 
compiled by the Literature Committee. 
Of this 18,000 copies have been issued. 
The I. K. U. also assisted, through 
committees, in compiling the curricula 
for kindergarten and first grade, issued 
by the Bureau of Education. 

While the bulk of its membership has 
always been in the United States, the 
Union has never been without justifica- 
tion for the word “international” in its 
name. Two pilgrimages have been 
made, one in 1911 to Froebel’s country 
and the places where he lived and la- 
bored for childhood; another in 1923 to 
visit France and the work of the Kinder- 
garten Unit there. During both of these 
pilgrimages, educational conferences 
were held, in which representatives from 
several countries participated. 

The largest piece of international 
work has been that of the Kindergarten 
Unit in France. Besides the work with 
the French children done during the 
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war and afterward, kindergarten train- 
ing has been established in the Normal 
School at Sévres, through the efforts of 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Director of the 
Unit, acting under a committee. The 
I. K. U. has also codperated generously 
in raising funds for the permanent 
Community House in Liévin, which will 
crown the efforts of the Unit and serve 
as a fitting climax to keep ever in mind 
our mutual interests and sympathies. 

The establishment of a periodical is an 
accomplishmert long hoped for and 
earnestly desired, and it comes to fill a 
real need. It must be a matter of con- 
gratulation to all interested that the 
time has come when this is a possibility. 
Under the able chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mary Boomer Page, a committee took 
up the task, inspired by Miss Luella A. 
Palmer, then president. This issue of 
the journal and all those to follow will 
bear testimony to their successful efforts. 
With this definite step in the life of the 
International Kindergarten Union, it 
becomes more surely established, re- 
ceives greater opportunity for useful 
service, and with this opportunity, 


accepts a wider responsibility for the 
welfare of little children. 

One of the most significant implica- 
tions of the journal lies in the assurance 
it brings of a closer union between the 
kindergarten and the early elementary 
grades. A special department, con- 
ducted by the National Council of 
Primary Education, will serve this pur- 
pose, and it cannot fail to count for 
progress in both fields, which are really 
one in purpose. 

The International Kindergarten Union 
presents to everyone interested in the 
education and development of children 
“CHILDHOOD EDUCATION” as a periodi- 
cal ready and able to serve these inter- 
ests. Its president greets them in the 
name of childhood and urges that they 
make every possible use of this medium, 
regarding the journal as their own. 
Thus will they find the truth of the words 
of Dante ‘As much the more as one 
says Ours, so much the more of good 
each one possesseth.”’ 

ELLA RutH Boyce, 
President International 
Kindergarten Union. 


All of our learning and science, our culture and our arts, will be of 
little avail unless they are supported by high character. Unless 
there be honor, truth and justice, unless our material 
resources are supported by moral and spiritual re- 
sources, there is no foundation for progress. A 
trained intelligence can do much, but there 
is no substitute for morality, character 
and religious convictions. Unless 
these abide, American citizen- 
ship will be found un- 
equal to its task. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 




















A Backward Glance 


T THIS time of hope and 
promise for the future of the 
International Kindergarten 
Union, our thoughts turn also 

toward the past, and a backward glance 
over the history of this organization 
may be of interest, to see how it came 
into existence, what its mission was in- 
tended to be, and, in a brief way to 
outline something of what it has ac- 
complished. 

During the thirty-second annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion, held at Saratoga Springs in July, 
1892, a meeting of the Kindergarten 
Department was held, to which were 
invited all kindergarten training teachers, 
supervisors, presidents of kindergarten 
associations, and others actively inter- 
ested in the kindergarten movement, to 
consider some form of organization that 
might bring into closer relationship the 
kindergarten interests througheut the 
country and possibly extend this interest 
to other countries. 

The result of this meeting was the 
formation of the organization known 
as the International Kindergarten Union. 

The first circular letter issued by the 
I. K. U. contained the following state- 
ment: 

The International Kindergarten Union seeks 
to unite in one stream the kindergarten activi- 
ties already existing. 

Its function is to supplement not to compete 
with, to codrdinate not to supplant, existing 
agencies; to combine the advantages of central 
council and suggestion with local independence 
and control. 


Its mission is to collect and disseminate 
valuable knowledge already attained and to 
inspire to greater and more intelligent efforts 
in the future. 

The spirit of the times is not that of isolated 
effort, but of concentrated harmonious action. 


The aims were set forth as follows: 

1. To gather and disseminate knowl- 
edge of the kindergarten movement 
throughout the world. 

2. To bring into active cooperation all 
kindergarten interests. 

3. To promote the establishment of 
kindergartens. 

4. To elevate the standard of the pro- 
fessional training of the kindergartner. 

As the organization grew to be a large 
representative and influential educa- 
tional body, with branches in every sec- 
tion of the country and in various parts 
of the world, it became the medium of 
expression of kindergarten leaders, and, 
as time went on, growing differences in 
points of theory and practice became 
apparent. 

In order to formulate contemporary 
kindergarten thought and more clearly 
define points of agreement and differ- 
ence, a committee was appointed in 1903, 
consisting of leaders who seemed, so far 
as possible, to be representative of these 
various points of view. Beginning as a 
Committee of Fifteen, the number was 
increased to Nineteen, and it has since 
remained the same, accessions being 
made from time to time to fill vacancies. 

Various pieces of work were relegated 
to or taken up by this committee, and 
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some of the important undertakings 
of the I. K. U. have been carried through 
under its direction. One of these culmi- 
nated in the publication in 1913 of three 
reports included in a book called The 
Kindergarten. Another notable piece of 
work has resulted in the book Pioneers of 
the Kindergarten in America, which 
promises to fill a need felt by training 
teachers and other educators for material 
bearing on the early history of the 
kindergarten movement. 

The founding of a Memorial Endow- 
ment Fund was also the direct result of 
work of this committee. This has a 
two-fold object—to perpetuate the mem- 
ory and work of those who have given 
worthy service to the kindergarten cause 
and to provide a fund, the interest of 
which can be used to spread knowledge 
of the kindergarten and aid in its 
development. 

Although the International Kinder- 
garten Union is an independent organiza- 
tion, it is afhliated with the National 
Education Association, which maintains 


a Kindergarten Department, and a 
special I. K. U. session is held each year 
at the time of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. It is also 
affiliated with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which, during the past 
few years, has added a_ kindergarten 
committee to the Division of Education 
in its various state federations, and with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which, too, has added a kin- 
dergarten department to its state 
branches. 

One of the early leaders once said of 
the I. K. U. what is even more true at 


the present time: ‘ 
$ 


The steady growth and aroused interest 
in this organization during the past years show 
that its formation was in response to a need felt, 
possibly, rather than expressed, and its present 
larger influence and more extended recognition 
are but a regular step in its development. It 
is now an established fact, well serving the high 
aim and purpose with which it began its 
existence. 

ANNIE Laws, 
Chairman Committee of Nineteen. 








have hitherto shown little interest in that form of school. Some 

of the recent publications of the Bureau of Education on that 
subject have been translated into Japanese especially for use in the 
Higher Normal School for Women at Tokyo, and into Portugese for the 
special benefit of the teachers of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


/ | ‘HE kindergarten idea is taking hold in many countries which 
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Ideas and Ideals 


By LUCY WHEELOCK 


N IDEA is something seen. 

An ideal is something seen 

and followed. The idea 

must precede the ideal, 

therefore the kind of idea that domi- 
nates the mind is of importance. Men 
and women who have shaped the course 
of events in the world have been pos- 
sessed of an idea which has become an 
ideal to pursue constantly and to the end. 

Froebel gave his life, his time, his 
comfort, his few worldly goods to the 
service of an Idea. He spelled it with 
a big I. His Idea was so compelling 
that it enlisted the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the entire circle of friends 
who surrounded him and of others who 
came to see and to believe. These 
early advocates of a new gospel of 
education counted not life dear that 
so they might attain unto a better 
humanity redeemed from old errors 
and failings, by giving man a chance 
“to become himself.’”’ They saw that 
creative beings must have opportunity 
from the very beginning to gain ideas 
of the world in which they are to live 
and to gain power to use and control 
it. 

The pioneers of the kindergarten in 
this country had the same vision. 
Through rough paths of opposition and 
misunderstanding and often of ridicule, 
they followed the ideal of a New Educa- 
tion. They proclaimed the gospel of 
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Froebel at gatherings of parents and 
conventions of teachers and _ school 
officials, wherever a hearing was pos- 
sible. They wrote, they spoke, they 
taught until “those who came to scoff, 
remained to pray.” 

The kindergarten today has so leav- 
ened the school system that we often 
fail to recognize the source of the ideas 
and ideals which have vivified the old 
school routine. The story of the pio- 
neer days of the kindergarten has just 
been published, as a fitting memorial 
to those who bequeathed to us our 
educational inheritance. 

All biography has a great human 
interest. It tells us what ideas and 
ideals have led to the life work of an 
individual. It tells us of success or 
failure. Any career may become a 
guide to those who seek a similar goal. 
The current wave of interest in biog- 
raphy is wholesome. It indicates a 
general desire to find out how to live, 
as well as how to get a living. 

Of all recently written accounts of 
the working out of great ideas by those 
dedicated to them, I know of none 
more inspiring than the record of the 
life and devoted service of our kin- 
Gergarten pioneers. They illustrate the 
enthusiasm generated by a fructifying 
idea, which becomes an ideal to pursue 
without faltering and without rest. 
The lesson they teach should not be lost. 
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In an industrial age like ours there is 
danger of over-emphasis on production 
and efficiency, and too little considera- 
tion of the ends most to be desired. 
A few men have the ideas which make 
our aeroplanes, motor cars and radios. 
The great industrial army becomes the 
hand to carry out these ideas. The 
hand is now raised in protest against 
long hours of labor with no chance to 
enjoy the good things of life. 

What are the good things of life? 

And how is the power to enjoy gained? 

A few thinkers put their ideas and 
ideals into books, others paint pic- 
tures and construct buildings, and 
others write the songs which cheer a 
nation’s heart. 

Many may sing the songs and enjoy 
the pictures and read the books; but 
to many more life goes on as if these 
things did not exist. Added leisure 
may not bring the capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Industrial education alone will 
not suffice to give this capacity. The 
subordination of ideas to the industrial 
arts will not furnish a complete educa- 
tion. 

In the old days of the kindergarten, 
we believed that education should foster 
the love of the good and the beautiful. 
We employed the agencies calculated 
to inspire such appreciation. We hoped 
that every child might have his chance 
to enjoy a book, to gaze with admira- 
tion upon a fine picture, to find pleasure 
in rhyme and metre and to sing a song 
which might become a song of life. 
We believed it to be the function of 
education to secure for every individual 
a store of ideas which should become 
productive and creative forces in life. 
We believed that “through admira- 
tion, faith, and love, do we ascend in 


’ 


the scale of being,” and that one of 
our tasks was to see that these were 
“well and wisely fixed.”” We saw the 
child go forth every day. We saw him 
look upon the objects which surrounded 
him. We believed that we had some 
responsibility in controlling the en- 
vironment, so that pity, love, and 
dread might be properly guided. We 
thought such guidance might make 
children more intelligent, more loving, 
more inclined to pleasant ways. 

Are we to lose these beliefs and there- 
by lose the best results of the kinder- 
garten? Is the environment our eyes 
see and our hands touch the only 
environment? What is reality? Is the 
elevated road with its. ‘“klingety klang- 
ety kling,” the subway with its “zip- 
pety zimmety zip,” the only song for 
a New York child? The robins sing 
in the open places of New York. Cen- 
tral Park has dandelions in the grass. 
Stars shine at night above the sub- 
ways, the elevated road, and the Wool- 
worth buildings. Are these not also 
real? And the ideas they inspire, are 
they not pleasant to cherish? 

The water comes indeed through 
pipes into a bath tub. The pipes are 
real. The tub is real and very use- 
ful. The water comes in with a “‘chug- 
a-chug”’ and a cheerful splash, very 
real and very pleasant. But the idea 
of the water need not stop with the tub. 
Far away is the beginning in a hidden 
brook and the brook sings: 


I chatter, chatter as I go 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever. 


Ideas are broadened and_ enriched 
when one looks for the beginning as 
well as the end of things. 
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A green leaf may be a boat a-floating. 
That is real. One may see and touch 
it. But: 


Away down the river 
A hundred miles or more 
Other little children 
Shall bring my boats ashore. 
That also is true and real. The little 
brook like the Entepfuhl road may 
lead anywhere, even to the end of the 
world. And these are childlike thoughts 
and ideas, because a child lives in a 
world of wonders. It is “‘a great, wide, 
wonderful, _ beautiful Why 
make it only a work-shop? 


world.”’ 


A real house made of boards and big 
enough to sit in may afford satisfac- 
tion. It calls for ingenuity and skill 
in its construction. Windows and doors 
must be planned. Ideas are called for 
in the planning. But it is the real 


thing and not the miniature. It is a 


part of actuality which too soon presses 


upon the growing child. Compare this 
with the joy of making a play-house 
which may be changed in a trice into a 
two story mansion by adding a few 
more blocks. A tower makes it into 
a church or a school and a few columns 
transform it into a temple or a state 
house. The arches found in the bui'd- 
ing-set suggest a gate way, and a park 
entrance appears. A_ wall 
rounds the park. A summer-house is 
erected. Then a pond is desired and 
placed appropriately. Boats must be 
made to float upon its surface. Seats 
are made in the park for the chance 
traveller and trees are planted. A 
play world is made by a _ playing 
child. 

A child is an architect before he is a 
carpenter. He plans and transforms 
and discovers his own patterns. His 
tools are the simplest things he may 


soon sur- 
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Ham- 
mers and saws may serve at times; but 
they belong to the carpenter stage. 
Doll-houses and boxes may be painted. 
When need requires, jars and jugs may 
be covered with seemly green for a 
special use; but when they are once 
done there is nothing more toadd. Our 
mothers covered jugs with small em- 
bossed pictures and placed them on the 
parlor mantels. They were harmless 
ornaments; but they did not elevate the 
artistic sense of the household. The 
painter is not the artist. The little 
artist should have material which con- 
forms to his creative bent and admits of 
changing and improving representation. 
Children have delight in dressing up; 
but a very little dress will do, while 
fancy supplies the rest. An apron, or 
yard of cloth makes a queen’s train and 
a stick a king’s sceptre. A Mav 
queen is crowned with a wreath of 
leaves, and rules with a rose as a wand. 
The time for dressmaking is not yet. 
The old kindergarten sewing did not 
lead to any practical use of the needle. 
Let us rejoice in that. It was indeed 
too prescriptive, too nerve-straining, too 
difficult; but the pliant line of wool for 
art purposes, for simple design and 
picture making is not to be despised. 
Oh, little hands so soon to take up 
the burden of toil, let us not force 
upon you too soon the tools of the in- 
dustrial world. Oh, little feet so soon 
to walk the crowded city streets, wander 
yet longer in grove and meadow still 
‘“apparelled in celestial light.” Little 
eyes, look not always on sky scrapers; 
but up at the blue sky and at the stars 
and wonder what they are! Who is 
to preserve for you these realities if 
not the kindergartner? 
What ideas are of most worth in a 


choose to represent his ideas. 
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child’s life? What materials, what ac- 
tivities give creative ideas? How are 
ideals which control the stream of 
thought and the course of life awakened? 

Two youths in Chicago have com- 
mitted a crime unparalleled for fiendish 
calculation. Both have superior intel- 
lects and excel in scientific interest and 
knowledge. Their awful crime was 
planned to give opportunity for scien- 
tific examination of a human being in 
agony. What has been lacking in their 
environment and education? Did they 
as children go forth every day to look 
with pity, love, or dread upon the face 
of Nature? Did they sing songs of 
the blue bird who tells us that ‘“‘summer 
is coming and spring-time is here?” 
Were stories told them of heroes who 
saved life and helped the weak? Did 
they know of knights of old who were 
brave and bold and kind? Did no one 
ever tell them of the “Line of Light” 
or ot the hero of Haarlem, who saved 
a city by his own heroic deed? Were 
there any hymns sung of a God who is 
great and good and whom we thank? 
The dominant idea of scientific investi- 
gation became the cruel ideal of a 
human monster who holds nothing 
sacred, not even human life. 

The newspapers tell us daily of the 
mental condition of these unhappy 
boys; but the reporters do not tell us 
what produced them. One plain con- 
clusion may be drawn. Education may 
not omit the giving of fundamental 
ideas of human values and of ideals 
which govern right conduct. 

Last of all should these things be 
omitted from a _ kindergarten curric- 
ulum. Our materials have changed, 
as they should. Froebel’s own em- 
phasis on creative work has often been 
obscured by a rigid devotion to a 


logical order of gifts. Our curriculum 
has changed, as it should. A fixed 
program does not conform to the needs 
of a group of children with varying 
tastes, interests, and skills. 

We are in the way of growth. I 
rejoice in this new freedom. I rejoice 
that we are putting a premium on in- 
dividual experiment and discovery of 
new and better ways. But I deplore a 
tendency to forsake fundamental ideas 
and ideals and the time-honored means 
of securing them. 

Folk songs and plays are good. They 
have the stamp of approval of many 
generations of singers and_ players. 
But we inherit many other songs and 
much melody to make life sweeter. A 
song may be simple and musical and 
yet suggest something to think about or 
to keep in one’s heart. The mental 
image or idea it presents should be 
considered. 

“Knick-knack paddy-a-whack”’ is-a 
fine old Welsh counting song. “The 
old man came rolling home” before 
Mr. Volstead’s time; but probably a 
four year old has no definite picture of 
the old man which would alarm any foe 
of the saloon. It is an excellent song 
for rhythm; but not an entire repertoire. 

I hope we may still hear the brown 
thrush telling us “the world’s running 
over with joy” and may declare in song 
that we are “as happy as kings’’ and 


_give thanks for “‘the pleasant morning 


light.” 

And stories! With the whole realm 
of child literature, why should we limit 
our story telling to Black Sambo? 
And why read Black Sambo, after all 
the years of training in story telling and 
our knowledge of the superior value of 
the spoken word? 

- We live in the Here and Now. What 
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is Here? What is Now? Here is made 
up of all the contributions of the past. 
Now is only a point in the current of 
time. There is no Here devoid of a 
past and no Now which is not a moment 
of eternity. We inherit the mind of 
the race created by the fairy-tale, the 
legend, myth, and song, as well as the 
struggle with the forces of nature. 
These tales contain the ideas and ideals 
which have made our civilization. We 
need the bard, the minstrel and the 
story teller today. The soul of music 
is not dead. It lives in every child’s 
heart and should voice itself in a child’s 
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song. The teacher should “lend to 
the rhyme of the poet, the beauty of 
her voice,’ for ideals are stirred into 
life through the poet’s lines, which 
awaken desire and high thoughts. The 
story has a nobler mission than ever 
before, because of our need of ideals, 
of patriotism, of service, and of 
brotherhood. 

The child dreams of a star and sees 
a pathway of light leading up to the 
heavens above. The dream of a child 
is the ideal of a man leading out of 
darkness into the light. 

Oh, little child, dream on! 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Further away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine throug] 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by 


—EDpNA St. VINCENT MILLAY 





The Significance of the Nursery 


School 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 
Yale University 


E ARE rediscovering the 
pre-school child. It is 
best to say rediscover- 
ing, because if we take 

a look backward into the history of 
education we find that the philosophy 
and even the practice of the twen- 
tieth century nursery school have been 
anticipated in earlier days. Four hun- 
dred years before Christ, Plato described 
a community nursery as a proper part of 
an ideal state. He was not over-dog- 
matic in the matter for he has Glauco 
say to Socrates: “. . and concern- 
ing the nurture children are to have while 
very young, in the periods between their 
generation and their education, which 
seems to be the most troublesome of all, 
—endeavor then to tell us in what man- 
ner it should be done.”” One might wish 
that Socrates had been more specific in 
his conversations on the subject, be- 
cause we need some of his wisdom in 
considering the deeper issues of the 
nursery school movement of today. 





ORIGIN OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Twenty-one centuries later a very 
interesting Englishman, Robert Owen, 
also drew a picture of the ideal state. 
Like Plato he mapped out a community 
system of education which included 
the pre-school period of childhood. 
More than that, he founded the very 
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first nursery or infant school established 
in England and also the first cne ever 
established in the United States. He 
anticipated Froebel by two decades. 
The present day nursery school move- 
ment is in a sense a revival of the infant 
schools which Owen created in his daring 
educational and social experiment in the 
dreary factory town of New Lanark, 
Scotland. That experiment began in 
1800 at the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution, a time when children, even 
of pre-school age, were bound out as 
apprentices to work in the mills for 
twelve hours a day. 

Robert Owen is a figure of historical 
significance. He was a picturesque mix- 
ture of business man, visionary, and 
philanthropist. Born in humble cir- 
cumstances he rose rapidly to a position 
of wealth and leadership. He revolu- 
tionized the working conditions in the 
cotton mills, abolished child employ- 
ment, introduced playgrounds and Pest- 
alozzian methods of education, trans- 
formed housing conditions, established 
insurance funds; fought for laws for- 
bidding the employment of children 
under ten. When Parliament asked 
him how poverty might be done away 
with he drew a picture of 


A New Moral World, an organization to 
rationally educate and employ all, through a 
new organization of society which will give a 
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12 CHILDHOOD 
new existence to man by surrounding him with 
superior circumstances only. 


Exactly one hundred years ago this 
irrepressible philanthropist came to the 
United States and purchased a whole 
village, the Rappite village of Harmony, 
with its church, its houses, factories, 
and 30,000 beautiful acres on the Indi- 
ana banks of the Wabash! In 1825, 
Owen appeared in Washington before a 
distinguished audience, consisting of 
both houses of Congress, the judges 
of the Supreme Court, the President and 
his cabinet. In connection with this 
address he exhibited a model of the huge 
hollow square of buildings which he 
intended to erect in New Harmony. He 
explained his plans for the redemption of 
the human race, which included an in- 
fant school on the first fluor of these 
buildings. 

It was not all pure dreamery. Within 
a year, in Community House No. 2 of 
New Harmony, Indiana, Madame Neef 
was conducting a nursery school of over 
one hundred children. This woman 
was the wife of Joseph Neef, an associate 
of Pestalozzi. Thus by a curious con- 
vergence of currents the most modern 
tendencies in pre-school and primary 
education came to prompt expression 
in the middle west frontier. 

In a sense, therefore, the nursery 
school in America, as well as in England, 
is older than the kindergarten. Broadly 
interpreted the infant school contained 
the germ of both these institutions as we 
know them today, and it may well be 
questioned whether we ought to make 
a rigid distinction between them. Kin- 
dergarten and nursery school are alike 
in their recognition of the educational 
significance of the pre-school years. 
Thomas Huxley, the English scientist, 
was justified in this statement: 
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I think that every one who is compelled to 
look as closely into the problem of popular edu- 
cation, must be led to Owen’s conclusion that 
the infant school is, so to speak, the key to that 
position; and that Robert Owen discovered this 
great fact and had the courage and patience to 
work out his theory into a practical reality is his 
claim, if he had no other, to the enduring grati- 
tude of the people. 


A still more significant endorsement 
of the pioneer work of Robert Owen is 
contained in the parliamentary enact- 
ment of 1918 (the Fisher Education Act), 
which conferred upon Local Education 
Authorities in England powers to supply 
nursery schools for children over two 
and under five years of age “whose 
attendance at such a school is necessary 
or desirable for their healthy physical 
and mental development.’’ Owen clung 
to the idea that ‘“‘the infants of any one 
class in the world may readily be formed 
into men of any other class.”” He did 
not appear to be conscious of those 
innate and inherited differences which 
are so fundamental that they assert 
themselves even in early babyhood. 
He doubtless overestimated the pliability 
of child nature; but how much he over- 
estimated it, no one knows, because we 
have not yet tried out in any adequate 
way the possibilities of pre-school 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRE- 
SCHOOL PERIOD 


Perhaps, before we attempt to inquire 
further into the nursery school move- 
ment of today, we ought to consider 
more carefully this very question, the 
educational possibilities of the pre- 


school child. This is a baffling problem, 
but a fascinating one because its impli- 
cations are so far-reaching. From the 
standpoint of mental health and perhaps 
even from the standpoint of human cul- 
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ture, the complete realization of the 
educational possibilities of the pre-school 
child is of foundational significance. 
During the past five years our psy- 
chological clinic at Yale has been making 
studies of norms of development in 
children from one month to five years of 
age. Our subjects have been unselected 
infants who represent average condi- 
tions of life and training. In all we have 
investigated some five hundred children 
at ten different levels, the neonatal, 
four months, six, nine, twelve, and 
eighteen months; and two, three, four 
and five year levels. Our normative 
data were secured through psycho- 
clinical examinations of each child, con- 
ference with the mother, and visitation 
of the home. ‘These data relate to four 
major fields of development: (1) the 
child’s motor development; (2) his 
language; (3) his adaptive behavior 
(intelligence); and (4) his personal- 
social behavior, as indicated by his 
personal habits and his general conduct. 
These normative and comparative 
studies have convinced us that there are 
irreducible individual differences in hu- 
manity which assert themselves even in 
early infancy. Such differences, how- 
ever, apparently concern capacities and 
temperamental qualities more than they 
do the dynamic organization of the 
individual, or his personality make-up. 
The traits and trends of the baby’s 
personality are to a remarkable degree 
the product not of specific inheritance, 
but of conditioning environment. It is 
almost dismaying to note how promptly 
and how relentlessly the conditioning 
process begins. It begins literally at 
birth. A new born babe will cry when 
you suddenly lift him from one position 
to another; but I have seen at his side a 
babe only ten days old, who did just the 





reverse. The elder babe cried too, but 
stopped abruptly when you suddenly 
lifted him. Shall we call the first mode 
of behavior, instinctive, and the second 
cultural? And shall we not discern in 
the conditioned behavior, the mechanism 
by which personality grows and takesits 
being in a matrix of social relations? 

There can be no doubt that the first 
outlines, and to a certain extent the very 
texture of a personality, are laid down in 
infancy. Here is a passage from a letter 
of a mother who is making discriminat- 
ing observations of the mental matura- 
tion of her child: 


I have summarized his behavior at the age of 
nine months. ....I think in the future, 
considering the rapidly increasing richness of 
emotional life at this period, that emotional 
activity should be further differentiated, and 
perhaps, at a later period, emotional control 
should also be recorded. I may say that I 
have seen little of the last mentioned trait 
exhibited by my young subject. If he feels 
like crying, he most emphatically cries. He has 
recently begun to exhibit a rather robust young 
temper. I suppose any control that he develops 
will be largely the result of training, so it remains 
to be seen how efficient I am in that capacity. 
It is very evident that at about this period my 
child, at any rate, is very definitely developing a 
personality. Of course, there were evidences of 
it very early, but at the same time his emotional 
life was more or less determined by his physical 
well-being. It is really rather appalling to 
consider how large a part we play in molding 
these personality traits as they appear! 


Recently there came to our clinic a 
lively, attractive baby of twelve months. 
She had an interesting repertoire of 
tricks, acquired in part through the un- 
relaxing attention of an admiring grand- 
mother. This baby could not only play 
‘“nat-a-cake,” wave “bye bye,’ and 
say “Ta Ta” for thank you, but she 
could respond appropriately to all of 
the following stimuli: “How does baby 
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sneeze!” “How does Daddy cough!” 
“What does the ashman say to the 
horse!” “‘How does Daddy scold!” 
“What does the clock say!” ‘What 
kind of a baby did you see yesterday!’’ 
The response to the last question is a 
facial contraction of snobbish repug- 
nance! A few weeks previously the 
baby’s grandmother in making a remark 
about another infant had assumed a 
mock expression of disgust. The grand- 
daughter of twelve months imitated the 
expression of disgust, and on the appro- 
priate stimulus will now reinstate it, 
very amusingly. It is an _ innocent 
trick, but it took only one highly social- 
ized impression to teach it. Does this 
not show how ready psychologically an 
infant is to incorporate what goes on 
about him! His prejudices and _ pre- 
dilections accrue as he grows and build 
his personality. 

Indeed the child’s “personality make- 
up,” so far as it is a describable sub- 
sisting reality, consists in the countless 
conditioned reflexes, associative mem- 
ories, habits and attitudes which it 
acquires as a result of being reared by 
personal beings. If he were never 
touched by ministering hands, if he did 
not see and hear the evidences of human- 
ity, if he could grow up in an absolutely 
asocial vacuum, it is difficult to believe 
that he would have any recognizable 
“personality make-up” at all. The 
balance, the topography, the well-being 
of personality depend to a remarkable 
degree upon the impress of other 
personalities. 

The biologist emphasizes the marvel- 
lous interrelation and integration of all 
the organic world or the web of life. 
Through the sensitive, sifting processes 
of evolution, all forms of life have in 
some way become interdependent. All 
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species are thus adapted to each other. 
The psychologist, in an analogous man- 
ner, may well point out the interactions 
and the interdependencies of contiguous 
personalities. Here, too, in the mental 
development of each new individual, we 
see Nature’s wonderful web of life, a 
ceaseless process of adaptation to other 
individuals; an interplay which inevita- 
bly registers itself in the delicate tissue 
of the child’s personality. All children 
are thus adapted to their parents and to 
each other. Even the maladjustments 
between parent and child are adaptations 
in a psycho-biological sense, and can 
be comprehended only if we view them 
as lawfully conditioned modes of 
adaptation. 

It is such considerations which give 
educational significance to the pre-school 
period of development. Many people 
think of the pre-school period as being 
a period of growth; and in a vague way 
they think of growth as something which 
is physical, irrepressible, and predes- 
tined, something which will take care of 
itself. Wait till the child is of school 
age; then it will be time to teach him. 
This is a comfortable but faulty way of 
thinking. Instruction in reading may 
wait until six, but the organization of 
personality and even the training of 
intelligence begin in infancy. Basically 
the pre-school child is just as much of an 
educational problem as is the school 
child. 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE PRE- 
SCHOOL AGE 
Likewise the pre-school age falls within 
the scope of mental hygiene. We no 
longer think of mental hygiene as con- 
fining itself to adult abnormalities and 
juvenile defects and _ delinquencies. 
Mental hygiene in a preventive and 
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regulative sense concerns itself with the 
whole developmental span; and does 
not underestimate the formative and 
the symptomatic significance of infant 
behavior. A child of one may already 
be a victim of vicious upbringing and a 
bundle of unfortunate personal habits. 
A child of two may be so “spoilt” that 
he is excessively aggressive and petulant. 
A child of three may be inordinately 
jealous, nourishing hate and destruction. 
A child of four may be habitually tearful, 
sulky, discontented, timorous. A child 
of five may dominate the household 
with temper tantrums, or exploiting 
explosions. A child of six may, some- 
times, be as eccentric and inscrutable 
as amiser. So all along the pathway of 
development children display how they 
are taking the journey and enduring the 
march. Some of these ‘behaviorisms” 
may well be as inconsequential as a pass- 
ing infantile lisp; others, however, are 
charged with portent because they are the 
historical end products of unfavorable 
family conditions. These conditions are 
in some instances so consistently un- 
favorable that they actually curtail and 
distort the growth of personality. 

Mental hygiene, like charity, begins 
at home. But it does not end there. 
Nursery school and kindergarten alike 
will have an increasing part to play in 
developing specific forms of mental 
hygiene service, which will help to 
strengthen the home and make up for its 
deficiencies. 

During the past year we have been 
making a study of certain mental hy- 
giene problems as they present them- 
selves in children of kindergarten age. 
The teachers of 2700 kindergarten chil- 
dren were asked to report all cases which 
they considered in any way exceptional 
from an educational point of view. In 
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summary the results of this census were 


as follows: 


a. Children of superior capacity 
as shown by general ability, 
leadership, and special gifts 
OF RAPER sic ean vos te 60 
b. Children with handicaps of 
seeing or hearing, or 
CR a a 
c. Children with defective speech, 
(malarticulation, stuttering, 


or infantile speech)......... 37 
d. Children with inferior or defec- 

fective intelligence......... . 40 
e. Children showing faulty behav- 

ior or conduct disorders.... . 80 


Counting none twice this is 
about a total of.......... 244 

These figures are purely suggestive, 
but they are not misleading. We have 
significant descriptive reports on many 
of these cases; we have seen many chil- 
dren of pre-school age who were referred 
to our clinic because they were behavior 
problems; we have seen a large number 
of randomly selected children in their 
homes. In addition the clinic has 
recently made an intensive study of 
twenty-five children reported from two 
kindergartens. On the basis of evi- 
dence from all these sources it is certain 
that there is an appreciable minority of 
kindergarten children who for reasons 
of mental hygiene require special guid- 
ance provisions. 

By thumbnail comments we may call 
the roll of some of these cases, quoting 
from the teachers’ reports or from the 
case records. 


1. Boy, age 5. Very small for his age. 
Looks like a child of three. Is very shy. 
Cries almost every time anyone speaks to him. 

2. Boy, age 5. Good, healthy, strong-look- 
ing, but stammers badly. Is very stubborn. 
Sulks a great deal. 

3. Girl, age 5. A peculiar child. Always 
stays by herself. Children do not like her. 
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Has peculiar gait. Seems to have original 
ideas, but finds it difficult to express herself. 

4. Boy, age 6, in kindergarten. Has fre- 
quent spells of violent temper both in school 
and home. 

_ 5. Boy, age 5. Is unintelligent. Does not 
understand the simplest directions. 

6. Girl, age 54. Normal child, but talks 
with very indistinct articulation. 

7. Boy, age 5. Normal in appearance, but 
verv difficult to converse with. Very slow and 
shy. Has not talked any all year. 

8. Girl, age 6. Seems veryshy. Has talked 
very little while in the kindergarten. 


These cases of excessive and unnatural 
silence are far from rare. They are all 
too common. By “their mute, dumb 
mouths,” they declare unwholesome 
states of personality. 

This list might be continued indefi- 
nitely,and might be extended to include 
still more gravely exceptional cases, some 
of which fre barred from kindergartens 
because there are no provisions for them. 
In an approximate way, it is safe to say, 
there are at least four children out of 
every hundred enrolled on the attend- 
ance register, who constitute mental 
hygiene problems and who need special 
educational measures. 

For some reason or other the American 
kindergarten has not fostered any of the 
special class and auxiliary teacher pro- 
visions which have grown to be such an 
important feature of elementary school 
practice. It is highly desirable that the 
kindergarten should enter systematically 
into this same field of work. It is cer- 
tain that a considerable amount of pre- 
ventive and ameliorative work can be 
accomplished by beginning early and 
meeting the behavior problems, the 
mental hygiene problems, before the 
child reaches the elementary school. 
From the standpoint of child hygiene 
and public school policy there is no 


sound reason why special provisions for 
educationally exceptional children should 
be limited to pupils of elementary and 
secondary school age. 

It is not necessary to segregate these 
exceptional pre-school children in special 
classes. It is possible to institute special 
individualized programs for exceptional 
children within the regular kindergarten 
room. The very flexibility of the kin- 
dergarten makes it possible. With only 
minor adjustments of organization it 
will become feasible to study the mental 
hygiene needs of special cases and to 
provide for these needs in the ordinary 
kindergarten. This individualized spe- 
cial guidance work! could be readily 
developed by a mobile, but only semi- 
detached auxiliary type of kindergarten. 

Elementary education in general has 
been immeasurably benefited by the 
creation of special provisions for excep- 
tional children. By the same token the 
status of tlie normal pre-school child 
will be much improved if we cease to 
neglect the educational welfare of the 
handicapped pre-school child. A pains- 
taking solicitude for one deaf child 
three years of age will, like the bread on 
the water, bring fruit to a thousand 
children who hear. 

We have given special consideration 
to these problems concerning the mental 
hygiene of the pre-school child because 
they represent a field of work on which 
nursery school and kindergarten can 
enter upon common terms. Whatever 


1The New Haven Schools are taking a first 
step in the organization of special guidance work. 
Miss Jessie Scranton, Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, has assigned one of her teachers to this 
particular field. This special Guidance Kinder- 
gartner will do individual work with a group of 
cases investigated by the Yale Psycho-Clinic. 
The work will be conducted in close relation to 
the regular activities of the kindergarten. 
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doubtings there may be on other issues, 
it is certain that mentally handicapped 
pre-school children and the parents of 
these children are entitled to special 
educational guidance. Such special edu- 
cational relief measures will always be 
ameliorative and humanizing; often 
they will prove preventive. Their ap- 
plication will also aid us in arriving at 
methods of approach to the whole prob- 
lem of improved social control of the 
pre-school period. 


THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF PRE-SCHOOL 
HYGIENE 


The social control of the pre-school 
period is a rather broad and abstract 
phrase, but it is not an empty one; nor 
need it be a terrifying one. In spite 
of the relatively undefined legal status 
of the pre-school age of childhood, there 
are already three agencies or institutions 
supplementing the home, which unmis- 
takably indicate a socialized trend away 
from indifference and toward positive 
protection. These three outstanding 
agencies are: the Infant Welfare (and 
Child Health) Center, dating back to 
1895; the nursery school, founded in 1816 
and revived a century later; and the 
kindergarten, established in 1837 and 
first incorporated in an American school 
system in 1873. In a certain sense all 
of these three institutions are still in an 
embryonic, frontier stage of develop- 
ment. In many communities not one 
of them exists. Only ten children out of 
every hundred of kindergarten age at- 
tend a kindergarten in America. In 
some states the percentage enrolled is 
treacherously near zero. In New York 
City an astonishingly high percentage of 
infants are registered in Baby Health 
Stations, and there are almost a thousand 
kindergartens in the public school system 


of that city. Minneapolis has under- 
taken an important program to extend 
more systematically the welfare and 
hygiene provisions for its pre-school 
children. Numerous demonstrations 
and similar movements toward coédrdina- 
tion in the field of pre-school hygiene are 
under way throughout the country. 

Kansas City, Missouri, has accom- 
plished a noteworthy piece of work with 
a moderate community chest appropria- 
tion, supplemented by the free service 
of over 3000 volunteers who in one year 
gave over 13,000 hours of their time. 
A local Children’s Bureau has been 
established. Its purpose is officially 
stated as follows: 


To teach prevention rather than cure, and to 
help parents to keep children well during their 
first six years and to bring them into school 
with as few physical defects as possible. 

This purpose is effected by: 

1, Educating workers. 

2. Taking a yearly census of pre-school 
children. 

3. Making a physical examination of all 
these once a year. 

4. Following up each case found by the physi- 
cian to need attention, to learn if it has been 
given, and, where necessary, assisting parents to 
get children to physician, clinic, or hospital. 

5. Keeping in a permanent file the physical 
history of each child, for the information of 
parents, the Board of Health, and the School 
Board. 

6. Educating parents and the general public 


in the physical needs and proper care of children. 


from birth to school age. 

7. Promoting the formation of classes in 
home hygiene, prenatal care, nutrition of infants, 
home nursing, and formation of health habits; 
and taking into individual homes information 
as to the safe environment and care of children. 


The spirit of the Kansas City Chil- 
dren’s Bureau breathes in this legend 
found on one of its mailing cards: ‘Are 
Your Children Growing as They Should? 
The City Government wants to Know.” 
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So the pre-school period of childhood, 
like the school period, is steadily coming 
under social control. The state cannot, 
the state will not, entrust the welfare 
of even young children entirely to the 
dictates of thehome. In all sorts of ways 
the community, through social effort, 
has entered upon the task of surrounding 
the pre-school child with the same 
developmental safeguards which have 
been extended to the school child. It is 
an enormously complicated task, but 


an inescapable one. It will prove less 


simple than the task of erecting public 
school buildings, organizing courses of 
study, and compelling universal attend- 


ance. The social control of the wel- 
fare of the pre-school child will be con- 
cerned in a more individual and personal 
way with preventive medicine, mental 
-hygiene, and parental guidance. 

We need not fear that the home is 
about to be undermined. The puri- 
fication of milk and water, the estab- 
lishment of public libraries, and of pub- 
lic elementary schools have not weakened 
the home or bereft parents of their chil- 
dren. If we have vague fears in regard 
to the nursery school movement, let us 
recall the kind of opposition which the 
kindergarten has had to meet. As late 
as 1900, a conservative formulated this 
protest: 


The kindergarten encroaches, without jus- 
tification or understanding, on these inalienable 
rights and duties lof the family], and thus 
injures the moral training of individual children, 
and also hinders the progressive moral develop- 
ment of parents. 


If we do not admit this as a sound 
criticism of the kindergarten, shall we 
count it as one against the nursery 
school? 


EDUCATION 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 


THE 


The educational ladder of the Ameri- 
can public school system is a tall one 
and a stout one, but it does not reach the 
ground. At least, it does not have a 
solid footing. Only one child out of 
every eligible ten attends a kindergarten. 
A small proportion only of infants have 
the safeguards of continuous, periodic 
medical supervision, either by family or 
health center physicians. A very small 
number attend nurseries with educa- 
tional and hygienic advantages. Par- 
ents continue to exercise their natural 
prerogatives in the complicated task 
of rearing children, but without system- 
atic preparation and guidance. 

The significance of the nursery school 
lies in the fact that it represents a delib- 
erate attempt to furnish a more solid 
support for the educational ladder. It 
is too early to predict the course of the 
nursery school movement. These 
schools are still too few in number and 
too varied in kind. But they are multi- 
plying; and they carry both challenge 
and promise. 

Clustered about the base of the ladder 
now are four child welfare agencies: 
the infant health station, the nursery 
school, the kindergarten and the home. 
All of these agencies are concerned with 
maintaining the health and development 
of the pre-school child. The pre-school 
area of child hygiene is a natural unit in 
the field of social endeavor. Only when 
these varied agencies are brought into 
many-sided coérdination will the ladder 
of childhood have a firm foundation. 

It is highly desirable that this work of 
coérdination should be hastened. The 
nursery school ought not to grow into a 
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unique, independent institution; and we 
must not view it too suspiciously as an 
alien invader. Indeed the durability of 
the nursery school will depend upon its 
capacity to develop vital relations with 
the home, the family, the family physi- 
cian, the health center, and the kinder- 
garten. Should the nursery school be- 
come a thinly disguised day nursery 
for the custody of children its future is 
doubtful. If, however, it becomes an 
educational adjunct to the home for 
the instruction and guidance of parents, 
and ultimately for preparental training, 
it will actually strengthen rather than 
weaken the modern day family. 

The home is, indeed, the foundational 
institution of the social structure; it has 
persisted through the ages, but not with- 
out changes in response to the funda- 
mental needs of society and of the child. 
Society is now demanding in rather 
clear terms that pre-school children from 
birth to school entrance should receive 
the basic opportunities for complete 
development; but it is not making the 
demand at the expense of the family. 
The nursery school in its zeal to serve 
the immediate needs of the child should 
serve them in such a way that the respon- 
sibility of the home is sharpened but not 
dulled. It is, therefore, very encourag- 
ing to learn from one nursery school 
that the mothers have said that the 
nursery school instead of relieving had 
increased their burdens! This school, 
by the way, is conducted on a half day 
rather than a full day basis. 

It is by no means certain that we ought 
to commit ourselves at the beginning 
to a full day nurserv school session. 
Indeed the requirements of different 
children for different ages vary so much 
that our whole nursery school practice 
might well be made as flexible and adjust- 


able as the service of a modern medical 
dispensary or hospital. It is also poss:- 
ble that the organization of the kinder- 
garten has become too fixed and rigid 
and that below the five-year age level] in 
particular it should be free to render its 
services in an equally flexible manner. 
Theoretically it is impossible to draw an 
arbitrary line between the upper limits 
of the nursery school and the lower limits 
of the kindergarten, and a high degree of 
flexibility as to program and procedure 
will aid in bringing these two agencies, 
nursery school and kindergarten, into 
codperative and effective working 
relations. 

The nursery school should for the 
same reason maintain multiple contacts 
with all forms of infant welfare and 
child health center activities. In some 
way or other our periodic health service, 
which is now rendered by the baby 
health station and the child health 
center, should become related to the 
activities of the nursery school. 

The problems of physical health 
and educational welfare are so_ in- 
extricably related that it is impossible 
to conceive that there will be a separate 
organization for the protection of the 
physical welfare on the one hand and 
of mental welfare on the other. The 
natural goal of present trends in child 
hygiene appears to be a broad and 
comprehensive type of developmental 
supervision which will make no arbitrary 
distinctions between physical and mental 
hygiene. Only by accepting such a 
conception as that ‘of developmental 
supervision can the varied agencies in 
the field of pre-school hygiene be 
brought into integrated relation with 
each other. 

Finally there is one other unifying 
conception which should keep us all 
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marching in the same direction, namely, 
the importance of preserving in its 
fullness the parent-child relation. There 
is actually a tendency in the field of 
pre-school hygiene that we shall place a 
disproportionate amount of emphasis 
upon the importance of the child, as a 
child. Such emphasis may easily lead 
us astray in our philosophy and our 


practice. The only principle which can 
keep us from going too far astray in 
this complicated field is that which 
frankly accepts as basic and all-determin- 
ing the preservation of the parent- 
child relation. Nursery school and kin- 
dergarten alike can receive inspiration as 
well as guidance by a recognition of the 
central importance of this conception 





HE faith that we have in democratic forms of living 

and working together rests on the solid fact that 
men and women are capable of being made more 
-responsible and more intelligent through training. It is 


doubtful if the ideals of democratic life could be anything 


but an intellectual mirage if we could not believe in the 
educable qualities of men and women. Therefore, schools, 
more especially public schools, from the town kindergarten 
to the state university, are the main instrumentalities con- 
sciously used by the nation to realize its hope of success 
in popular government and its associated co-operations. 
They are the chief means for the deliberate improvement 
of human nature so that it will be able to meet the essen- 
tial obligations of democratic life-—-HENRyY SuzzaLtLo in Our 
Faith in Education 














The Kindergarten Situation in 
Hawai | 
By FRANCES LAW RENCE 


T IS the month of June in Hawaii, a 
sort of concentrated June, the es- 
sence of all the Junes commemor- 
ated in verse and song. Honolulu 

looks festive indeed, with her flowering 
trees in full bloom, her wealth of new 
green foliage against a background of 
rainbow bedecked hills. Everywhere one 
looks the eye meets a riot of color, and 
suchcolor! The brilliant poinciana regia, 
the blue jacaranda, the yellow and pink, 
shower trees, the beautiful oleanders,. 
and fitting the picture so perfectly it 
seems as though they were made especial- 
ly for this lovely garden, are the chil- 
dren dressed in bright colors, skipping, 
running or walking sedately over the 
green grass. 

The parents of these children have 
come from many lands, China, Japan, 
Portugal, America, and all have found a 
welcome from the native Hawaiian 
expressed in the word “Aloha.” Today 
Hawaii, upon her own request, is a 
Territory of the United States. As such, 
with her polyglot population, there are 
many problems to solve, not the least 
of which is her race problem. In view 
of recent legislation one wonders just 
how serious at least one phase of this 
problem may grow to be. However, 
we all know that the steps taken 
now toward establishing friendly re- 
lations among and a better understand- 
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ing of the various race groups living 
here, and especially among the children 
born here and therefore to be citizens of 
the United States, will make for a 
united people and we even hope to 
awake some day to find we have no 
race problem after all. 

The Pan-Pacific Union is a very 
large and active organization working 
directly with representatives of all the 
races bordering the Pacific Ocean, with 
the purpose of bringing about a better 
acquaintance with each other and with 
the cultures each country represents; 
and by conventions of various kinds, 
to make available for all that which 
each has to give for the common good. 
This organization is far-reaching, but 
it works only among adults. 

The Free Kindergarten and Children’s 
Aid Association of Honolulu, believing 
as it does, that the early days are the 
most important in this melting pot 
process, maintains ten kindergartens 
supported by private subscription. The 
last four years the money has come 
through the United Welfare Compaign, a 
great relief to our financial committee. 
Last year, however, the United Welfare 
Board, finding that it must cut expenses 
somewhere, and believing that it was 
making an expedient move, cut the 
budget of the kindergarten by some nine 
thousand dollars, with the recommenda- 
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ARE Mountains AND Rivers AND CIrres IN THE LARGE SANDBOX, WHICH IS KEPT FULL 
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tion that the kindergartens charge one 
dollar per month to each pupil and so 
make up the deficit. This was.a direct 
slap at free education, a thing America 
has always held sacred. If carried out, 
this policy would put the kindergartens 
upon the private school basis, probably 
taking away their right to draw funds 
from the United Welfare drive. But worst 
of all, it would delay the introduction of 
the kindergarten into the public schools 
indefinitely. The Association refused 
to consider such a course, determined 
to run as long as funds held out and then 
close the kindergartens if necessary. 
So far it is ending the school year with 
flying colors, and hopes to begin the new 
year in full force. 

The ten kindergartens maintained by 
the association enroll about one thousand 
children at one time. In other private 
kindergartens on the islands there is 
another thousand children. There are 
thirteen thousand children in the first 
grades, showing that even allowing for 
repeaters, the field is not more than one- 
fifth covered by the preseiit kindergartens. 
The next step, of course, is to introduce 
them into the public schools. Unfortu- 
nately our legislators and hardheaded 
but shortsighted business men have 
not seen the vision that education 
of the pre-school age child offers, and 
are unwilling to add even a small amount 
to the already very large public school 
budget, for this purpose. It will require 
much education to change this attitude 
and this the Free Kindergarten and 
Children’s Aid Association has under- 
taken to do. It fully realizes what 
it must combat in the way of prejudice, 
large taxes, and the belief that we are 
now giving enough free education to a 
large alien population which furnishes 


most of the children and pays little or 
none of the taxes. 

Quoting from a leaflet printed by the 
Honolulu Free Kindergarten Training 
School Alumna Association: 


We firmly believe that in promoting health, 
in teaching English, in reducing retardation, 
and in laying the foundation for vocational 
training, the introduction of the kindergarten 
into the public schools of Hawaii would prove an 
economy rather than an expensive luxury, aside 
from the consideration of the ideal “that there 
should be a full explicit partnership between 
the community and the individual, that the 
community shall without stint place its full 
resources at the disposal of the individual, and 
the individual thus assisted to his fullest develop- 
ment shall place himself unreservedly at the 
service of the community.”’ From Economic 
Justice, by Gerard Collier, M.A. 


The ten kindergartens of the Free 
Kindergarten and Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion, realizing their great responsibility 
in proving the worth of the kindergarten 
to the community as well as to the 
individual child, have made great strides 
in three directions this last year: in 
health education, in English, and in 
Americanization, although we dislike 
the latter term, with all its usual 
implications. 

We really are very proud of the prog- 
ress we have made in health education. 
The International Institute of the Y.W. 
C.A. has loaned us Mrs. James Russell, 
its nutrition expert, to work among the 
groups of mothers and children offered by 
the kindergartens. Dr. William Emer- 
son’s red, blue, and white card system 
has been used in all our kindergartens. 
The official looking card going into 
the home brings an immediate response. 
The mothers of the red card children 
come running to the kindergarten to 
inquire its meaning. The children them- 
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A Fiorst’s SHop 


The children have collected all the flowers used in playing store. It is a busy day 
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Biock PLay AND Dramatic GAME INSPIRED BY A VISIT TO A BLACKSMITH SHOP 


The children are taking a ride in the wagons while the hobby horse owners at the right are ) 
having their horses shod at the blacksmith’s Hl 











CHILDREN OF THE KINAU KINDERGARTEN TAKING THEIR REST OUT IN THE SHADE OF A LARGE 
MonkeEyY Pop TREE 
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selves start at once, with no. small 
self denial, to work for a white card. 
Thus, together, the child and _ the 
mother win out, with the teacher’s 
and doctor’s help. The children learn 
t. drink milk, they take their rest 
without a murmur on the promise of a 
gain in weight, forego candy, tea, coffee, 
go to bed with the chickens, and all for a 
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reducing malnutrition from 42 to 14 
per cent in one kindergarten of one 
hundred children of Oriental parentage. 
Mothers’ meetings go hand in hand 
with the nutrition work. The Orientals 
especially find it difficult to feed their 
children with foreign foods, and when 
obliged to use them do not know how 
to make them palatable. So Mrs.Russell 


THe New Office OF THE FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHILDREN’S Arp ASSOCIATION 


First school house built in Hawaii some time prior to 1833. 


ago. 
precious white card. So do we learn 
to value and appreciate health. 

Mrs. Russell has also organized and 
oversees eight or nine nutrition classes 
that meet every week. With the co- 
operation of the Palama Settlement 
district nurses and the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, many defects have been remedied, 
and the children made free to gain. 
In six months we have succeeded in 


Restored four. years 


Adobe. 


plans a program for the mothers in 
each kindergarten once a month, taking 
up foods and other problems relating to 


child care. The mothers simply absorb 
the receipts Mrs. Russell gives and the 
day after a meeting there is a run in the 
market on the particular food used in the 
demonstration. If a mother cannot at- 
tend she sends the father. The children 
like the new dishes and so the mother 
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makes them again and again. One 
mother said “Oh why did you not 
start this six years ago when all my 
children were little? It is hard to get 
results with the older ones now, but 
the little ones respond at once.”” Some 
of the mothers have put their whole 
families on the régime recommended 
for the malnourished child, with good 
results. Even some of the underweight 
mothers say they have been drinking 
milk and napping with their children 
in the afternoon and are feeling the 
benefit. 

The morning program of the kinder- 
garten is built about the health needs 
of the children and is approved by 
Dr. Emerson. The first hour or so the 
children have many kinds of materials 
to use in quite free ways. The at- 
mosphere of the kindergarten is kept 
restful or “softly noisy” as one gifted 
visitor expressed it. Everybody is busy, 
“like a beehive,” it is often said. 
Little brown legs and arms with a 
brilliant patch of color between flitting 
to and fro, the result,—a doll house, 
a train, a street car, and a most interest- 
ing dramatic play going on true to form. 
After this period the children go out doors 
for a romp, races, ball games, or other 
vigorous exercise. Then they come in for 
their luncheon, which consists of half a 
pint of milk, a bowl of warm rice or two 
graham crackers. After this lunch the 
children lie flat on the floor on their 
backs and rest for twenty minutes. 
There are little individual pillows, and 
where necessary, little blue cotton flannel 
covers. Often as many as thirty children 
go to sleep and every day some drop off. 

Testimony after testimony comes in 
from every quarter to show how effective 
is this health education. It strikes at the 


root of most of the ills of the community, 
and because of the results we have 
secured this year we dare to believe 
that it will be possible in a few years to 
bring every kindergarten child up to 
normal weight, providing there are no 
defects, and to start him out in his school 
life well on the road to be “healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” 

Instead of “ Americanization,” I prefer 
to use the term ‘friendly relations be- 





THE JAniToR’s FAMILY 
(Chinese) 


tween folks,” as it more nearly expresses 
our efforts. To be sure we salute the 
flag with great ceremony, which always 
impresses visitors, and we sing “My 
Country ’tis of Thee” almost as well as 
the third graders do, only maybe the 
words are not quite so distinct. These 
have their influence, no doubt, or why 
would schools spend so much time over 
these drills? But we know that the 
real work is done by the real friends the 
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teachers make among the parents and 
pupils. With the parents raedy to go 
more than half way where their children 
are concerned, the amount that can be 
accomplished in this direction all depends 
upon the teachers. 

At the mothers’ meetings the needs 
of the kindergarten in the way of equip- 
ment are explained and we have always 
met withahearty response. The children 
are asked to bring ten cents a week for 
equipment, the rice for the lunch and 
money for milk if they need it. Besides 
this the parents are buying three 
pianos on the installment plan. Several 
fathers have done the initial digging 
and preparation of gardens for the 
children. One father brought ten gunny 
sacks of ocean sand, explaining that he 
was a drayman and could bring them 
after work hours. In the poorest district 
of all there*is a well organized mothers’ 
club which has installed a telephone in 
the janitor’s house for the convenience 
of the teacher. This club has bought 
tables and chairs from time to time, 
has given the kindergarten parties at 
which the members have officiated, 
even to preparing the refreshments and 
the program, and they now give the 
director ten dollars a montk. to spend as 
she sees the need. Just now she is 
saving it up to purchase blocks. There 
is also a nest egg of three hundred dollars 
in the savings bank toward a new build- 
ing or an addition to the present one. 
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When the mothers visit the kindergar- 
ten the teachers explain what the children 
are doing and, as far as they can, why 
they are doing it, how the toys are being 
used, the subject matter developing, 
the habits the kindergarten is trying 
to develop in the children. They listen 
to all the mothers have to tell of their 
children, an ever interesting topic and a 
bond between them, and answer all the 
questions patiently. This taking the 
parents into the confidence of the 
teachers is bringing overwhelming results. 
Entertainments given by the mothers 
to raise money for a specific object and 
the /uaus given with the surplus, help 
to bring about ever friendlier relations. 

The accompanying pictures speak 
for themselves. Our climate makes it 
possible to establish very close relations 
with nature. Chickens, cats and dogs, 
birds, bees and flowers, the mountains, 
the valleys, the winds and the rainbows 
form a very vital part of our life here. 
So in the kindergarten the subject 
matter clings closely to the skirts of 
dame nature. From her we get much 
of our inspiration all the year round. 

But above and beyond everything 
else we are trying to do we have ever 
before us the needs of the individual 
child and his development. ‘Catch 
"em young” is an old saying, and I 
know of no place where it is more 
applicable than in Hawaii, and no place 
where the returns will be so large. 





National Council of Primary 
Education 


FRANCES JENKINS, EDITOR 


Introducing Our Leaders and Our Plans 


The National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation has been moving forward for ten 
years. Its influence has permeated school- 
room procedure throughout the country. 
Personal influence and the inspiration of 
the July and February luncheons have 
been the main factors in this growth. 
To give tangible form to the luncheon 
discussions and the splendid work of 
devoted committees, bulletins have been 
issued from time to time. Reprints of 
certain of these bulletins have been needed 
frequently to meet the demands for them, 
excellent testimony as to their usefulness 
in the schoolroom. 

Gradually there has come a realization 
that the Council should have a more defi- 
nite medium for getting its message to 
the teachers of the country. The oppor- 
tunity to be a part of this new periodical, 
THE JOURNAL OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
fulfilled in most satisfactory fashion the 
hopes of the Council leaders. Surely a 
new day is heralded by the getting together 
in one publication the contributions of 
all who are interested in the education of 
the young child. 

In this opening number and in the next 
issue those who are carrying the responsi- 
bilities of the Council are giving brief 
messages showing the trend of progressive 
education. Out of the whirlwind of final 
examinations, of promotion plans, of the 
endless detail which gathers about the 
close of the school year, of the further 
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detail connected with opening summer 
schools, (for copy had to be made in 
June) they have sent their interpretation 
of the better things desired for the coun- 
try’s children. You will find here a fine 
philosophy of education, a scientific at- 
titude toward the problems which confront 
us, best of all a belief in the possibilities of 
childhood. These contributions show in 
miniature the lines of thought which the 
Council leaders hope will find develop- 
ment in these pages from month to month. 

The final test of the success of our new 
venture will be the personal relation which 
every grade teacher assumes toward its 
pages. We are eager to have definite 
touch with the classroom teacher. To 
make this possible a column will be devoted 
to Current Problems of the Early Grade 
Teacher. To this column we invite con- 
tributions. Ask questions when you find 
difficulty in working out Council principles 
in the classroom. Send comments or 
questions growing out of the articles pub- 
lished in the JouRNAt. Tell us what you 
have done or what you have read, which 
is worth passing on to others. Feel free 
to make use of the column in any, way 
which will help you with the problems in 
your classroom. Let us work together 
to give the young children a richer heritage. 
—FRANCES JENKINS, Assistant Professor 
of Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Editor, National 
Primary Council Department. 
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Foreword 


“The first condition of education is stability. Authority is the free 
force of the soul or it is nothing. We do not possess it from the 
simple fact of being fathers and mothers—it belongs only to those who 


have made themselves worthy of 


it. Authority consists in giving by 


one’s attitude, his bearing, all that he does and says, an impression of 
reality, of verity, of uprightness, in a word, making manifest through 


his conduct the very laws of life.’’- 


Nearly ten years have passed since the 
first group of Primary Councilors gathered 
around the lunch table and discussed the 
outstanding ‘problems of early education. 
The outcome of their discussion was the 
platform of the Council which has been 
continuously emphasized ever _ since: 
“greater use of activities in the primary 
school, greater freedom of method for the 
primary teacher, and greater continuity 
of purpose through closer coéperation 


with the kindergarten and with the grades } 


above.”’ 

From the beginning there has been the 
most cordial coédperation between the 
leaders of the Council and of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. The old 
gap between kindergarten and first grade, 
so evident ten years ago, is to-day almost 
forgotten in many places, where the pri- 


Education in 


“The school should be a model home, 
a complete community, an embryonic 
democracy.”—Colonel Francis W. Parker. 

If we believe that a democracy is the 
best form of government upon earth— 
that it inspires and develops the best 
qualities which human beings possess,— 
then we, as parents and teachers, must 
accept more intelligently and concretely, 
the responsibility for creating conditions 
which foster in children the specific quali- 
ties which a democracy needs in order to 
fulfill its great possibilities. 

Experience has taught and_ recent 
scientific investigation proved that the 
habits and emotions, the satisfactions 
and repressions, of early childhood are 





~Charles Wagner. 


mary room is a kindergarten grown larger, 
where stiff rows of seats have given way 
to cozy chairs and tables, and where happy, 
childlike activities take the place of formal 
recitations that require restless little peo- 
ple to ‘‘sit in position” for long periods. 
Members of the Primary Council con- 
gratulate the kindergartners on the growth 
which makes possible an _ independent 
publication. We are happy to have a 
share in the new venture and are already 
sure that when we are asked in the future, 
“What is the best magazine for teachers 
of little children?’ we shall answer 
without hesitation, ‘‘THE JOURNAL OF 
CHILDHOOD EpucATION.”—ELLA VICTORIA 
Doss, Associaie Professor of Industrial 
Arts, School of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; Chairman, 
National Council of Primary Education. 


a Democracy 


astonishingly large factors in determining 
the manifestations of adult life. 

Long forward strides have been made 
which tend to give the modern baby good 
physical care at the start of life, but the 
intellectual, artistic, and spiritual needs 
of the child under four years of age are 
as yet little understood or appreciated 
even in the most enlightened homes of the 
world. Yet modern’ psychology places 
the fundamentals of character formation 
chiefly in these pre-school years. Are the 
schools wiser than the homes? We fear not. 

Today many schools approve condi- 
tions which directly and constantly stimu- 
late in children purely selfish ambitions. 
From babyhood they are trained to com- 
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pete for the top place, and praise goes to 
those pupils who, by hook or crook, suc- 
ceed in getting ahead of the others intel- 
lectually, or, through athletics, physically. 

To add to this serious mistake, the only 
type of mind which educational authorities 
seem to welcome is the one which has 
facility in memorizing facts or in grasping 
easily mathematical and language tech- 
nique,—a child with artistic endowment 
or one who has creative ability distinctly 
manual, or one with an original mind 
which delights in investigating and in 
experimenting with materials or ideas,—is 
a school misfit. Such children are put 
through the regular academic mill with 
all the others and not infrequently get a 
failure complex—a discouragement from 
higher institutions of learning that is as 
tragic as it is unfair. 

To a good teacher and parent each 
individual is important, whatever his 
strength or weakness may be, and a system 
of education is wrong in a democracy which 
does not plan to develop each child to his 
fullest capacity. “A chain is not stronger 
than its weakest link,’’ and_ ultimately, 
the value of each individual is measured 
by the strength and virtue which he con- 
tributes to the endless human chain which 
stretches back through countless ages of 
development and forward to or through 
eternity. 

The principle of codéperation is generally 
ignored in theory and despised in practice, 
yet it is precisely this principle of mutual 
aid and_ responsibility which underlies 
progress in a democracy. 

We might sum up the fundamentals of 
education in a democracy for the develop- 
ment of the highest type of citizenship as 
follows: Such education prescribes 

1. A wholesome joyous atmosphere for 
children to live and grow in, an environ- 
ment where health and happiness are prime 
essentials. 

2. Surroundings pervaded with beauty— 
in sound, color, and motion—where order 
and cleanliness are considered to be of 
fundamental importance in daily living. 
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3. A community rich in stimuli to all 
forms of educative occupation and play. 
In it, children will continuously and 
spontaneously use every avenue of expres- 
sion they possess in many forms of satis- 
fying social activity. Useful skills and 
abilities will be acquired as children seek 
to accomplish ends which they themselves 
consider worth while. Interest will impel 
effort, and effort will produce satisfying 
results. Drill will be an individual matter 
varying in amount according to the rapidity 
with which a child gains control of practical 
mathematical operations afid language 
technique. 

4. Conditions which encourage children 
to exercise their own choice in conduct 
and in activity—which give to them a 
wide scope for freedom, judgment and 
initiative; yet which, at the same time, 
recognize the necessity for developing in 
them habits of self-control, of obedience 
to law, of coéperation, of responsibility 
for usefulness in the community. Such con- 
ditions involve wise, sympathetic guidance 
and discipline, and a large measure of experi- 
enced adult supervision. 

5. Finally, such education demands that 
teachers and parents study children with 
open minds and humble hearts, with a 
scientific attitude which eagerly secks 
the help of experts; that, as students, they 
seek to apply principles that are in harmony 
with the laws of human development; 
that they educate their children in com- 
munity service and activities as the best 
means of developing in them the noble 


-and effective qualities which a democracy 


needs; that they seek to make children 
grateful to the past for all they have re- 
ceived and eager to make their best con- 
tribution to the future; that they strive 
to train them to carry willingly their full 
share of the burdens and obligations of 
citizenship, while they enjoy their full share 
of its privileges and blessings——FLora J. 
Cooke, Principal, Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Member of <Ad- 
visory Board, National Council of Primary 
Education. 
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Progress in Freeing the Primary Grades from 
Traditionalism 


Each stage of our national development 
has brought a new diagnosis of the special 
needs of children. The need of a more 
educated electorate brought education into 
the care of the state. With this step came 
the analysis of the ‘impressive powers” 
of children. When the nation reviewed 
its progress and industrial possibilities at 
the celebration of its Centennial of In- 
dependence, the need of training the 
children’s “‘expressive powers’’ was recog- 
nized. Not until the nation had time for 
the recreative side of life, which came at 
the time of the review of four centuries 
of growth at the World’s Exposition, did 
the social needs of children gain emphasis. 
The international crisis has brought the 
study of the physical and emotional phases 
of child life and the need for more recogni- 
tion of individuality. 

The first* diagnosis resulted in taking 
the children from the home, and while it 
has helped in mental training, it did not 
strengthen social training. The objective 
teaching of that time still has influence, 
it marked the beginning of teacher train- 
ing. The second diagnosis introduced play 
as an “educative force’ and was the means 
of bringing the study of child psychology 
into great prominence. The kindergarten, 
manual training, and special training for 
children with physical defects, became a 
part of the educational plan. The third 
diagnosis brought the recognition of the 


fact that all environment is educative. 
This resulted in the introduction of much 
new equipment into the schools and added 
to the responsibility of the state for “‘edu- 
cating for citizenship.” Gymnasium work, 
art, science and vocational training re- 
sulted, as well as the demand for better 
trained teachers. Child psychology brought 
the special schools for mentally defective 
children. The fourth diagnosis has resulted 
in special attention to social and civic needs. 
Child welfare work, scout organizations, 
greater opportunity for individual and group 
contributions, the study of emotivity and 
its relation to physiological activity, are in 
process. All of this special work is bringing 
the home into more responsible relation- 
ship to the school life. 

Each diagnosis has begun with an earlier 
period of childhood, and the best results 
have been carried through all perieds 
of child development. Therefore the 
strength and progress of such scientific 
analysis seem assured. The span of time 
between succeeding diagnoses has lessened; 
more individual needs have been analyzed 
each time. It naturally follows that 
there is hope for still greater improvement 
with each new diagnosis, and a more defi- 
nite facing of responsibility in meeting each 
new analysis.—FavE HENLEY, Director, The 
Orchard School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Member of Advisory Board, The National 
Council of Primary Education. 


Developing Unity of Effort for Progressive Education 


“We raise no monument to the memory of those who said it could 
not be done: nor will stones arise for those who inform us that, being 
done, they thought so also. We cherish the memory of first believers 


only; there are no great acceptors.’” 


There are many honest differences of 
opinion among the workers in any school 
system, but there is also a common ground 
upon which most of these workers stand, 


~-Martin H. Fischer. 


that of devotion to the interests of children. 
Recognition of this latter fact brings 
about a mutual respect and confidence 
that are the first essentials of unified 
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effort. Social-professional gatherings of 
which kindergarten clubs and _ primary 
councils are examples, bring school people 
together. Acquaintance and informal ex- 
change of experiences have a great in- 
fluence. Principal, Superintendent, and 
Boards of Education are bound to recognize 
the spirit of teachers who voluntarily 
organize and not only willingly but en- 
thusiastically attend regularly meetings 
for the betterment of their work. The 
teacher’s earnestness is met by confidence 
and codperation from the administrative 
officers. 

Careful classroom procedure, fusing the 
best of the old with the new, assures strong, 
stable work. Results are always con- 
vincing. These show that with equally 
skillful teachers, children that are allowed 
self-expression, self-control, and the pur- 
suit of varied interests, bring to the regular 
subjects an alertness of mind, keenness of 
mtelligence, and independence of thought 
that greatly facilitate their mastery. This 
is not conjecture; there is ample evidence 
to bear out the statement. During the 
past school year, tests conducted in the 
Hammond Schools showed the medians 
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of groups having the freer type of instruc- 
tion to be the highest in the city and much 
above standard, proving conclusively that 
so far as the classes tested were concerned, 
the work of the Three R’s was vitalized 
and perfected by such instruction. When 
the highest’ records are consistently from 
schools in which progressive methods 
are used, regardless of locality, credit 
must be given to those methods. 

Careful procedure also includes making 
the most of materials and equipment at 
hand. Requests for new and expensive 
materials are hollow when not backed up 
by demonstration on the part of the teacher 
of ability to use wisely and iully what she 
has at all times. 

Nothing is quite as convincing as to the 
value of progressive methods as the children 
themselves. Their enthusiasm, _ self- 
reliance, sense of responsibility and general 
ability are powers we cannot question. 
Let us be sure that those whose coépera- 
tion and support we wish to secure have 
some observation of the children in action.— 
Atta Apkins, Assisiant Superintendent 
of Schools, Hammond, Indiana; Executive 
Secretary, National Council of Primary 
Education. 


Equipment Fitted to Children’s Needs 


“The only way in which adults con- 
sciously control the kind of education which 
the immature get is by controlling the 
environment in which they act, and hence 
think and feel. We never educate directly, 
but indirectly by means of the environment. 
Whether we permit chance environments 
to do the work, or whether we design en- 
vironments for the purpose makes a great 
difference. An intelligent home differs 
from an unintelligent one chiefly in that 
the habits of life and intercourse which 
prevail are chosen, or at least colored, by 
the thought of their bearing upon the 
development of — children.”—Democracy 
and Education, p. 22, John Dewey. 

Education is the effort to meet the 
needs of children in their growing into 


happy, useful men and women able to 
work hard or play happily. If we accep- 
the objectives of education from the standt 
point of the child’s needs, we recognize 
that in his growing up he engages in certain 
activities, stimulated to these by his sur- 
roundings—the ‘‘designed’’ environment 
of Dr. Dewey’s statement quoted above. 
Do we desire to stimulate td ‘those 
activities which tend to the maintenance 
of life and health?” Then we provide 
spacious playgrounds, sunny school rooms; 
furniture adapted to different types of 
work; balls of all sizes; large blocks which 
involve lifting, reaching, tugging; chairs 
and tables fitted to children’s stature; 
proper toilet facilities; pictures giving 
ideals of healthful beauty in posture. 
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De we desire to help toward the “need 
for practical efficiency’? We provide the 
common tools of everyday life with which 
the children may gain experience—pencils, 
crayons, paint brushes, scissors, hammers, 
saws, large needles, rubber type outfits, 
typewriters; the common materials—paper, 
clay, cloth, paint; that they may know their 
possibilities. We place within their reach 
picture books of common everyday ob- 
jects, books with lovely pictures and famil- 
iar rhymes, picture blocks, word puzzles, 
games which involve the tools of learning; 
cupboards where children may learn to 
care for their belongings. 

Do we desire to encourage ‘‘codperative 
undertakings”? We provide large sand- 
tables for group work, spaces for making 
community posters, tables at which groups 
may work, assembly rooms in which child- 
ren may tell each other of their lessons and 
their trips, or may present dramatizations. 

Do we desire to help toward gaining the 
ability to ‘‘make wise use of leisure’? 
We provide a victrola, beautiful colored 
papers, colored prints of great pictures, 


clay for the child who works with skillful 
fingers, more books for the book lover, 
exhibits of children’s treasures, gardens, 
parks and playfields. 

The room must be in turn a workshop, 
library, assembly hall, gymnasium, and 
at all times a meeting place for the ex- 
changing of ideas. It must be a room 
which invites to thinking and doing. How 
shall we secure this? Enlightened com- 
munities are yearly providing for it in 
larger measure. Sympathetic codperative 
shop men are helping to provide display 
boards, chart holders, toys, and cupboards 
in which to store all these things. Parents 
are making gifts and saving waste materials 
for the school treasure box. ‘Teachers are 
skillful in devising inexpensive apparatus. 
Children, guided by teachers, are making 
equipment for their own use. Some day 
we shall be ready to practice the arts of 
life—HELEN M. Reyno.tps, Head of De- 
partment of Primary Method, Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington; Chairman, 
Committee on Furnishings and Equipment, 
National Council of Primary Education. 


Programs of Standard and Informal Testing for 
Primary Grades 


The value of standard tests is being 
very generally recognized. Most cities 
now plan a definite testing program which 
is carried out each year as a part of the regu- 
lar school work. The results of these tests 
form a basis for judging the type of in- 
struction needed in the various subjects. 
While most primary teachers feel dis- 
satisfied with the standard tests for the 
first two grades, still the testing movement 
as a whole is accepted as a worth while 
part of the school procedure. 

Informal testing is not so universally 
accepted. Classroom teachers have been 
accustomed to recognizing the decisions 
of the supervisory group rather than to 
making experiments on their own initiative. 
Teachers need to get the experimental 
attitude of mind. When a teacher begins to 


weigh her procedure in the light of her own 
experiments, she is lifted out of the drudgery 
of teaching into the field of research. 

The writer has seen the value of this in 
the study of phonics in connection with 
the Primary Council. Teachers became 
enthusiastic about finding the children 
who needed little or no phonics, and those 
whose reading ability depended upon 
phonetic sounds. Tests for comparing 
the power of each group were made by the 
teacher. Encouragement should be given 
teachers to make their comparisons, to visit 
each other, to tabulate results, and to intelli- 
gently modify their teaching in the light of 
these findings —ALIcE HANTHORN, General 
Supervisor, Cleveland, Ohio; Chairman, Spe- 
cial Committee on Phonic Investigation, 
National Council of Primary Education. 
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Old Nursery Rhymes 


Slav Folk Song 
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This folk tune may be used, by means of slight rhythmic accommodations, as a setting for various old 
nursery rhymes, two of which, Simple Simon and Mistress Mary, (Halliwell’s version) are inserted beneath 
the melody line as suggestions. Jf all the world was apple-pie and There was a man in our town are 
among the rhymes which can be sung to this music. Pussy sits beside the fire may be used as two stanzas 
with the Rhythm following each. Mary had a little lamb is also practicable. 

The arrangement of the last part of this song as a Rhythm for clapping, stepping, etc., without words, 
makes it particularly desirable for use in the early part of the school year. 
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Under this heading will appear questions 
relating to classroom problems, to be 
answered by those in authority; short 
accounts of successful projects; practical 
suggestions based upon everyday experience. 
Readers are urged to submit such material 
freely, so that the department may become 
a real exchange of ideas. 

On account of limitations of space, writers 
should be brief and “to the point,” and only 
new and original suggestions can’be printed. 


Question: How can I get a child to use a 
loud voice when reciting individually for 
the benefit of the class and to speak softly 
when reciting collectively and doing group 
work? 

It seems as if I spent half my time telling 
the children to speak out loud and the other 
half telling them to lower their voices. 

Answer: In so far as the teacher has suc- 
ceeded in making the classroom situation a 
real one to the child it will be easy to control 
the quality of speech needed at a particular 
time. If the class recitation is based on the 
child’s consciousness of group participation 
he will endeavor to have his voice carry to 
all those in the room. 

In the same manner if he realizes his 
responsibility as a member of the handwork 
group he will not allow his voice to disturb 
the reciting group. It is the old question of 
teacher-control versus self-control and only 
when the children become thoroughly con- 
scious of personal responsibility can the two 
types of activity be carried on successfully. 

Classroom activities based on the child’s 
own. interests plus encouragement of the 
child’s judgment of his own actions and 
group discussion of what is legitimate 
conduct are the methods to be used in 
developing habits of responsibility. 





In the Classroom 


Problems, Projects and Practical Ideas 


Question: How can I organize group work 
so that the unsupervised handwork group 
will gain in power and efficiency without 
interrupting the work of the teacher with the 
reading group? 

Answer: Three factors are involved: dis- 
cipline, type of handwork, and organization 
of teacher’s work. 

Discipline: The class discipline must 
be based on child control rather than 
teacher contre]. 

Types of handwork: The handwork 
itself must be based on self motivated 
problems. 

Organization of teacher’s work: The 
teacher must allow time for dis- 
cussion of handwork problems before 
group work begins when she is free 
to answer children’s questions, and 
she must have a definite time at 
close of group work when suggestions 
and technical aid will be given. 
Close adherence, by the teacher, to 
these two consultation periods will 
aid the children to form habits of 
self-direction during the group period. 


Question: How can I get more expression 
in reading? 

Answer: Choose material that is dramatic 
and within the child’s interest range. 

During this period the child gains most 
easily through imitation. The teacher her- 
self must be a model in her own reading and 
she must encourage her most expressive 
readers by having them read frequently 
to the class. 

The group should judge the members of 
the class in their reading ability and analyze 
for themselves why they like to listen to 
certain children more than to others. 






From the Foreign Field 


Extract from a Letter from Sofia, Bulgaria: 


The kindergarten has existed in Bulgaria 
for many years. Our Mission Kindergarten 
was opened in 1900, but even before that 
there were a few kindergartens in larger 
cities under the direction of young women 
trained by one who had studied methods 
in Germany. These, however, had brought 
the public to the conclusion that they were 
not worth while. 

A few years ago there was a revival of 
interest in pre-primary education and a law 
was passed making the kindergarten a part 
of the national school system, and requiring 
cities of 20,000 or more to start them. 

With very few kindergartners available, 
most of these groups of children were 
entrusted to young women with little idea 
of what was expected of them. Given a 
room, furnished in many cases with 
stationary desks and chairs, and next to 
nothing in the way of supplies, thirty to 
forty children in charge of a teacher with 
no pedagogical training, and you can 
imagine that results would be far from ideal. 

The city inspector of primary schools 
visited us often when these new city kinder- 
gartens were being started, and he brought 
with him other visitors. He was most 
sympathetic in his attitude and said one 
day “I realize that our kindergartens are 
not what they should be, but I feel helpless 
in introducing necessary changes.”” He also 
told me that he was constantly receiving 
letters asking for suggestions and helps 
which he was in no position to give. He 
asked if I would not print an occasional 
article in some magazine which he could use. 


t Received by Miss Nellie E. Brown, chair- 
man, I. K. U. Committee on _ Foreign 
Correspondence. 
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It seemed to me the most satisfactory 
way, in spite of the expense, to start a small 
monthly magazine for the purpose. Fortu- 
nately there was a young woman available 
who had a good knowledge of both English 
and Bulgarian, a short kindergarten experi- 
ence, and some literary ability. I engaged 
her as editor and this is the second year of 
The Kindergarten. 

Our aim is to have each number contain 
a suggestive program for the month, songs, 
games, stories, occupations, relating to the 
subject, and articles of general educational 
value. Both mothers and teachers are on 
our list of subscribers and we have many 
appreciative letters which make us feel 
that it is worth while. We hope that the 
magazine will pay its way financially in time. 

In the kindergarten world, as everywhere 
else, there is constant need of tact. There 
are some poorly trained kindergartners who 
claim to “know it all” and they do not take 
kindly to anything we may suggest, but 
there are others who “do not know and know 
that they do not know” and they visit our 
kindergarten often to learn as much as 
possible by observation. 

Some of the city kindergartners are in 
my training classes in spite of great diffi- 
culties. For young women who have two 
session kindergartens of thirty to forty 
children, single handed, to take ten or twelve 
hours a week, besides preparation, for a 
course which will not insure a higher salary, 
but which will bring the satisfaction of 
knowing more and being more useful to 
their circle of children, means much. 

Among the members of my class are 
several interesting young Jewish girls. Two 
of them are not teachers, nor do they expect 
to teach outside of the home. Their aim is 
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to be better mothers when they have 
children of their own. 

Realizing that kindergarten methods are 
constantly changing, I have long felt the 
need of reenforcement from the United 
States. Therefore it is with great satisfac- 
tion that we welcome the coming of Miss 
Margaret Haskell who has just completed 
her kindergarten training in Teachers Col- 
lege, and who, we hope, will bring us the 
cream of modern educational principles and 
methods. This will help us to be wiser 
leaders of kindergarten thought in Bulgaria, 
especially as the ministry of education has 
promised positions to all graduates of my 
training school. 

In pre-war times there was a branch 
kindergarten in a poorer part of the town. 
Discontinued for lack of funds, it has ever 
since been my dream to reopen it with more 
adequate equipment and have it the center 
of various lines of work for the good of the 
community. 

Three years ago I secured a grant from 


the city of 2300 square meters in a very 
desirable part of the town for this purpose. 
It was given on condition that it be put to 
the use for which it was asked within three 
years. The time limit was reached in June 
and we have only about $3000 on hand for 
the building. We need at least ten times 
that amount to put up accommodations for 
a beginning of our “‘social service.”” The 
outlook is discouraging but it is not possible 
that God should give us the fine lot and 
then withhold the building. 

We propose to break ground even though 
we can do no more than build the founda- 
tion for what will be a tremendous help in 
our efforts for the good of this enterprising, 
liberty-loving people. Whatever is done 
for Bulgaria will have an influence over the 
other Balkan States, for she is their leader. 
Of course we kindergartners know that the 
most promising way to help any nation is to 
begin with its youngest citizens. 

Yours in the cause of childhood, 
ELIzABETH C. CLARKE. 








SPECIAL LEGAL provision for the education of 
crippled children has been made in fifteen states of 
the Union, according to information recently com- 
piled in the Bureau of Education. Seven of these 
states, California, Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin, have established 
state schools for the education of crippled children; 
six states, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, and New York, provide state aid for 
the establishment of special classes for such children; 
in Vermont the school authorities may provide for 
the instruction of crippled children at their homes; 
and in Oregon school districts having one or more 
crippled children must provide for their instruction 
‘in a manner most suitable to advance their general 
education or civic or vocational intelligence.” 
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New Officers 


President, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

First Vice-president, Miss Barbara Green- 
wood, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Second Vice-president, Miss Allene Seaton, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Recording Secretary, Miss Louise M. Alder, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
Miss May Murray, Washington, D. C. 

Auditor, Miss Mary Dabney Davis, Darien, 
Conn. 


New Branches 


Connecticut State Kindergarten Association 
Bristol (Conn.) Kindergarten Club 
Waterbury (Conn.) Kindergarten Club 
Kansas City (Kans.) Kindergarten Club 
Topeka (Kans.) Kindergarten Club 
Salina (Kans.) Kindergarten Club 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) Kindergarten Club 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) Kindergarten Club 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation 
New Paltz (N. Y.) Normal School Kinder- 
garten Club 


Teachers Association of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Free Kindergarten Society 

Cleveland (Ohio) Public School Kinder- 
garten Association 

Kindergarten Club, College of Industrial 
Arts (Denton, Tex.) 

Waterloo (Iowa) Kindergarten Club 

Passaic (N. J.) Kindergarten Association 

Bangor (Maine) Kindergarten Club 

Central California Kindergarten Club 

Lela Warwick Kindergarten Club (Kansas 
City, Mo.) 


Report of Thirty-First Annual Meeting 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 5-9,1924 
By Mary G. Warte, Recording Secretary 


From every viewpoint the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the I. K. U. was a great 
success, providing inspiration and help along 
many lines to all the delegates. 

The emphasis this year was placed largely 
upon the scientific problems which enter into 
modern child study and teacher training. 
Many of the excellent papers given at the 
conferences, the committee reports, and 


addresses will be printed in CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTIon during the current school year. 
It is to be regretted that the discussions 
which followed these reports cannot be 
printed also and shared with those who were 
unable to attend the convention. 

There were many inspirational features 
to these meetings and all came away 
realizing more than ever before the im- 
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mensity of the problems involved in the 
education of little children. They also 
realized that the kindergarten teachers of 
the country must, more and more, accept 
the responsibility of working with other 
agencies interested in the same problems. 

Monday of convention week was given to 
visiting schools, sight seeing, and com- 
mittee meetings. A whole day for this 
purpose was unusual, and it gave standing 
committees a good opportunity for con- 
sultations before making their final reports, 
and also made it possible to include separate 
conference sessions for training teachers, 
supervisors, and classroom teachers. The 
first conference was held Monday evening, 
and the other two on Tuesday, as_ the 
opening general session was scheduled for 
Tuesday evening. 

The meeting place for all evening sessions 
was the First Baptist Church, which 
afforded ample room and most comfort- 
able accommodations. One especially happy 
phase of the convention began at the open- 
ing meeting when the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the coming of Miss Stella Louise 
Wood to Minneapolis was recognized by the 
local representatives who voiced the wel- 
come of the city, and fine tributes were paid 
to Miss Wood and her splendid contribution 
to the kindergarten work of Minneapolis. 
Members of the International Kindergarten 
Union were glad to have this opportunity 
to add their expression of appreciation of 
Miss Wood's work in the national field, in 
which she has done so much to develop 
standards and secure kindergarten advan- 
tages for children. 

The addresses of greeting expressed a 
hearty welcome in very delightful terms, 
to which the president, Miss Boyce, happily 
responded. Every one made the delegates 
feel the cordiality of the local committee 
and the people of Minneapolis. These 
messages were prophetic of the many 
demonstrations of hospitality which were 
made throughout the convention. 

The address of this first evening was by 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, Yale University, on The 
Significance of the Nursery Schoo!. (This 


address will be found in full in this issue 
of the journal.) 

As usual Delegates’ Day (Wednesday) 
was exceedingly inspiring and like all others 
before seemed the very best. The large 
auditorium of the church lent itself well to 
pageantry effects and the decorative em- 
bellishments of the costumes gave splendid 
splashes of color to the white dresses. 
There were many unique effects in the 
costumes and each had some real significance 
in relation to the traditions of the locality 
from which it came. The procession was 
so long that the orchestra repeated its 
selections many times before the delegates 
were seated. 

The first business of the morning con- 
sisted of reports of the Recording Secretary, 
the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
and the Auditor. All were accepted and 
will be given in full in the official pamphlet 
which will be distributed later to branches 
and associate members. 

Miss Boyce then turned the meeting over 
to Miss Caroline Barbour and Miss Allene 
Seaton, who were in charge of the activities 
of the morning. The Reporting State 
Delegates were accompanied to the plat- 
form by the various members of the state 
groups. The reports were unusually fine, 
short, and snappy, and the stunts and songs 
most enjoyable. Everyone left the meeting 
laden with souvenirs, from photographs of 
Boston, to cotton balls from Georgia, tiny 
pine pillows from Wisconsin, ears of corn 
from Iowa, and poppies from California. 

(A summary of delegates’ reports will be 
printed later.) 

Besides the state reports there were 
greetings from Alaska, Honolulu, Canada, 
and England. 

After the reports had been given, the 
president again took the chair and an- 
nounced the appointment of the Committee 
on Time and Place, and called for invitations 
for the meeting in 1925. Delegates from 
three cities responded: Kansas City, Mo.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Invitations for 1926 were also extended by 
New Haven, Conn., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In presenting its invitation, New Haven 
reminded the delegates that the I. K. U. 
had been invited there this year, and that 
it refrained from asking for 1925 because 
Los Angeles had already signified its desire 
to be hostess. 

One of the delightful occasions of the week 
followed the morning session of Delegates’ 
Day. The Kindergarten-Primary Club of 
Duluth, the Minnesota Range Branch of the 
I. K. U., and the Kindergarten Club of 
Superior, Wis., were hostesses to the dele- 
gates and members at a delicious box 
luncheon, served in a large hall of the 
church. This gave a welcome opportunity 
for social greeting and interchange of experi- 
ences between delegates. 

Wednesday closed with an evening session 
at which the Kindergarten Unit was the 
principal topic of interest. Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis, Director of the Kindergarten Unit in 
France told briefly of the past years of 
accomplishment, and showed slides of the 
Kindergarten Unit centers in France and 
the proposed Community House in Liévin. 
She also gave a detailed report of the result 
of the campaign for funds which had been 
conducted through state chairmen. (This 
report of the campaign and plans for the 
Community House will be printed in a 
later number.) 

At this same evening session, Dr. John 
J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education, gave 
a fine address on The Value of «the Kinder- 
garten, which was most gratifying to those 
who have long labored for recognition of 
the kindergarten. 

The morning session on Thursday held in 
the ball room of Hotel Curtis, was devoted 
to valuable addresses on scientific phases of 
child education, and brought together an 
unusually large audience, which testified to 
the present day interest in these lines of 
thought. Dr. Lawson Lowrey spoke on 
the Child Guidance Clinic, and Dr. Max 
Seham on Studies of Fatigue in Children. 

Another valuable address was given by 
Dr. Smiley Blanton, at the session on 
Thursday evening, on Speech Disorders and 
Disorders of Personality in Children. 


At the same session, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, President of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, gave a_ thoughtful 
presentation of the subject of Women and 
Education. 

The business session on Friday morning 
was unusually well attended. The room 
was filled to overflowing and there were 
may evidences of the keen interest of the 
delegates in this session. 

Committee reports were read and ap- 
proved, and will be printed later. 

Following the reading of the report of 
the Committee on Necrolegy, delegates 
stood in silent meditation while an appro- 
priate selection was played on the organ. 

Miss Boyce stated that arrangements 
for the new journal, which were authorized 
by the last annual convention, had been 
completed, and announced the details of 
publisher, subscription price, editors, edi- 
torial committee and contributing editors. 

Two new items of business were presented 
as follows: The International Kinder- 
garten Union has grown to such a size that 
it was felt that it should have an established 
headquarters, and that if such an office 
could be maintained in Washington it 
would be possible to keep in close touch with 
other large organizations with which the 
Union is affiliated. After some discussion, 
the Executive Board was authorized to 
arrange for such an office. 

The second item of business was the dis- 
cussion of the desirability of sending a rep- 
resentative to the Pan-American Child 
Welfare Conference in South America in 
1925. For this it will be necessary to 
raise a special fund. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Board, with power 
to act. 

There were several competing states for 
the attendance banner, but on the final 
count Wisconsin had the largest number of 
delegates and was presented with the 
banner. The flag, which is awarded to a 
state for some unusual feature, was presented 
to Maine, because one Maine school 
board had been sufficiently interested to 
send its elementary school supervisor, a 
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man, to this convention, so that he might 
better understand the problems of the 
kindergartens under his supervision. 

The Committee on Time and Place re- 
ported that after due consideration their 
recommendation was that Los Angeles 
be the next meeting place and the summer 
be the time of the meeting. This report 
was enthusiastically accepted. 

The last session, Friday afternoon, was 
designated as a kindergarten-primary meet- 
ing and was attended by a large audience. 
There were two speakers, Dr. Franklin 
Bobbitt, on Education as Growth through 
Experience, and Miss Theda Gildemeister 
on The Why of Present Day Education. 
Miss Madeline Veverka of Los Angeles 
also aroused much enihusiasm by her 
vivacious talk on some of the problems of 
to-day. 

There were many lovely social entertain- 
ments planned for the delegates, including 
teas and opportunities for becoming better 
acquainted With Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and the neighboring country. One of the 
most delightful of these was the drive to 
St. Paul and the very fine reception there. 

Some of the delegates and members availed 
themselves of the opportunity of attending 
some of the meetings of the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
which were in St. Paul at the same time. 
On Wednesday afternoon those who were 
especially interested in the Congress of 
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Mothers and in Home Education attended 
the National Conference on Home Edu- 
cation which was called by the Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. J. J. Tigert, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This meeting was 
exceedingly helpful and gave many kinder- 
garten teachers the opportunity to know 
some of the other types of work the Bureau 
is doing for young children. 

The symposium supper gave a festive 
closing to the convention. Miss Wood, 
the toastmistress, had planned a geograph- 
ical treat for the assembled delegates, 
members and their friends. From East 
to West and from North to South we 
learned the marvels of our country through 
story, rhyme and song. The hostess section 
of the country declared the marvels of 
twins, twin cities, twin ports and twin boys, 
all possessing superlative qualities, even 
though the boys were only seven weeks 
old. 

The sectional groups were seated together 
and gave many amusing songs and stunts. 
The Minneapolis people had _permissior 
from the weather bureau to sing ‘‘It ain't 
goin to rain no more.”’ The visitors were 
only sorry that they had not received this 
permission earlier in the week. 

The balloons, flowers and sacks of flour, 
together with all the other decorations and 
souvenirs, were merely suggestive of the 
splendid hospitality shown the visiting 
people at the convention. 


year November 17-23. Copies of programs may be had by 
addressing the Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C. A leaflet containing suggestions regarding the ob- 
servance of the week will be issued by the Bureau of 


Education in September 













Items of Interest 


Memorial to Maria Kraus-Boelteé 


On Saturday morning, May 17, 1924, 
the unveiling of a memorial to Maria 
Kraus-Boelté took place in the School of 
Education, New York University, in the 
presence of members of the Kraus Alumni 
Association and many other friends of 
this educator who devoted her life to the 
kindergarten cause. 

Miss Adriana B. Dorman, President of 
the Kraus Alumni Association, introduced 
Mrs. A. Collins, Chairman of 
the Memorial Committee, who made the 
presentation speech, as follows: 

‘* More than fifty years ago Maria Boelté, 
then a timid young woman, came to America 
to bring the message of a new system of 
education for little children. She was 
particularly well equipped for this great 
task, having been a pupil of Froebel’s 
widow, and in close association with her 
for several years. 

‘*The theories of Froebel had received 
scant recognition in Europe and he looked 
toward America as—in his words—'the 
land of Freedom, where the kindergarten 
will have its best chance to take root and 
grow.’ 

‘*In more than half a century of untiring 
effort Madame Kraus fully realized the high 
hopes of this great educator. The kinder- 
garten cause was to her more than a voca- 
tion; it was her life, and to it she sacrificed 
every personal interest. As the direct result 
of her work the kindergarten, from an 
experiment in a new field of education, came 
to be recognized as an important part of 
the curricula of schools. Of the hundreds 
of young women who came under her in- 
fluence and guidance few have failed to 
reflect her high purpose to retain Froebel’s 
principles in their purity and simplicity. 


Francis 
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‘*Recognizing the authoritative charac- 
ter of Madame Kraus’s work, Chancellor 
MacCracken of New York University 
invited her to conduct a training class in 
the summer session of the School of Educa- 
tion. Madame Kraus accepted the call and 
for several years greatly enjoyed her associa- 
tion with the members of its faculty. 

‘It is fitting that New York University, 
because of its sympathy with the high pur- 
pose of Madame Kraus’s teachings and 
the opportunities it offers for the spread of 
education, should be presented with this 
memorial. 

‘*The graduates of Madame Kraus’s 
training class, many who as children had 
the privilege of being in her kindergarten, 
and friends who gained inspiration from 
contact with her make this gift in loving 
memory of Madame Kraus, and in grateful 
appreciation of her contribution to the cause 
of infant education.” 

Miss Emma Kraus then unveiled the 
memorial—a bronze tablet and a picture 
of Maria Kraus-Boelté. The inscription 
reads: 

In memory of Maria Kraus-Boellté. 

1836-1918. Pioneer Kindergartner. 

Fifty years of her life were unselfishly 

devoted to the training of Mothers and 

Kindergartners and little children. The 

influence of her devotion to the cause of 

education will endure. 

Dr. James E. Lough, Professor of Psy- 
chology, New York University, in accepting 
the memorial for the University, said he 
felt it a matter of congratulation and a 
great honor to have this constant reminder 
of one who was the embodiment of Froebel’s 
message. He referred to the fact that 
New York University was the first to give 
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collegiate recognition to the kindergarten 
by establishing a course in the work at the 
summer session and making Madame Kraus 
a member of the faculty. He spoke in 
terms of great appreciation of the depth of 
her culture, her charming personality, her 
insight into the nature of childhood, and 
her loving sympathy with it. He was 
glad the University had placed her in its 
ranks, for he considered her a model instruc- 
tor as well as an inspiration to all educa- 
tors. Dr. Lough further expressed the 
belief that in spite of the many theories 
which are constantly being worked out, there 
would eventually be a return to the first 
principles of the kindergarten as advanced 
by Froebel. 

The President then introduced Dr. 
Clarence E. Meleney, former assistant 
superintendent, New York Public Schools, 
who claimed spiritual kinship with Madame 
Kraus through her kindergarten daughter, 
Mrs. Meleney. He referred to Madame 
Kraus’s work as a lecturer at Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer School, which was, he 
thought, the first summer school to give 
academic recognition to the kindergarten. 
Speaking of Madame Kraus’s influence on 


Miss Annie Laws, of Cincinnati, chairman 
of the I. K. U. Committee of Nineteen, 
and prominent in the work of the Union 
ever since it was established, received an 
Honorary Degree from the University of 
Cincinnati at its recent Commencement 
exercises. 

In presenting Miss Laws for the Degree 
of Master of Education, Dean L. A. Pech- 
stein of the College of Education said: 

‘To few are given both ability and 
opportunity to contribute significantly to the 
life of a great city. To fewer stili comes 
the privilege of touching the life of the na- 
tion. One comes here who has, through 
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Honor to Prominent I.K.U. Member 








education today he said it had extended to 
the public school system through the work 
of Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, and to teachers all 
over the country through the Kindergarten 
training Classes at Adelphi College, which 
started under Dean Anna E. Harvey. 
Dr. Meleney also paid tribute to the 
sympathy and loving interest of Madame 
Kraus in all her pupils, to her culture, and 
to her thorough knowledge of Froebelian 
principles. 

The President thanked the speakers in 
behalf of the Alumni and called attention 
to a number of books before her—the nu- 
cleus of a collection to be placed on the 
shelves of the University Library by the 
Kraus Association in {memory of Madame 
Kraus. These books, carefully selected 
for their interest and helpfulness to kinder- 
gartners, bear an illustrated book plate sym- 
bolic of the spirit of Madame Kraus’s work. 
This was designed by Mr. Gerald L. Kauf- 
man, and is the gift of Miss Rosalie Nathan. 

The whole ceremony in its simple dignity 
was a fitting tribute to Maria Kraus-Boelté, 
whose life was one of unselfishness and 
devotion to others. 


HELEN H. Fisu. 





many years of active work in its Board of 
Education, its Woman’s and Mothers’ 
clubs, its Red Cross and its Council of 
Social Agencies, contributed much to our 
civic life. But beyond that there has 
been sounded a national note of service 
liberally given to the cause of education, 
and along three fundamental lines—train- 
ing the girl in the field of homemaking, to 
care for the sick, and to guide the develop- 
ment of little children.” 

It is an occasion for congratulation for 
the I. K. U. when the exceptional ability 
and faithful service of one of its members 
receives such appropriate recognition. 








The Reading Table 


Pioneers of the Kindergarten in America’ 


When a new book appears which fills 
a long felt need in any particular field, and 
is, at the same time, so delightful in treat- 
ment as to charm the general reader, it 
should become at once an assured success. 
Such a book is the Pioneers of the Kinder- 
garten in America—authorized by the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union, and pre- 
pared by its Committee of Nineteen. 

Kindergarten training schools all over the 
country will welcome this book and will 
find it invaluable. It offers not only a 
unique history of the kindergarten movement 
as part of ‘‘an educational and social revo- 
lution,” but it accomplishes this by such 
vivid, personal sketches that the Pioneers, 
men and women, live again in its pages to 
inspire the ‘‘new generation of teachers” 
—to whom the book is dedicated. 

Those who already know something of 
the kindergarten in its early days will dis- 
cover among the Pioneers many dear, 
familiar names; while the general reader, who 
delights in meeting real people, will find these 
brief sketches very human, and, at the same 
time, eloquent of what humanity may 
accomplish when inspired by a strong, 
worth-while purpose. Just to mention a 
few of the names included in this book 
will give some idea of its scope and 
value. 

One comes to know here the ‘‘beloved 
and revered” Elizabeth Peabody, who 
lighted the kindergarten torch in New 
England, and who was so absorbed in spread- 
ing the new education for little children 
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that both new gowns and food were often 
forgotten. Here the class-room teacher of 
today may look through the open doors of 
the ‘‘Centennial Kindergarten” and see 
the young Miss Ruth Burritt, ‘‘small 
of stature, with dark hair and eyes,” 
conducting her demonstration kindergarten 
and interpreting the new methods to the 
‘thousands who thronged to see the chil- 
dren work and play.” Those who have 
admired and loved Miss Susan E. Blow 
for her great intellect and uplifting power, 
but who never had the good fortune to 
know her personally, will see her in the 
Pioneers as a young woman of “radiant 
personality and suberb vitality” conduct- 
ing her first training classes. And here 
is the charming and versatile Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, a ‘‘pioneer’”’ of the kindergarten 
on the Pacific coast—‘‘the sympathetic 
interpreter of Froebel and the apostle of 
kindergarten work in both private and pub- 
lic schools.”” These are only a few of the 
great names in the Pioneers, while in the 
list of the writers who are responsible for 
the brief biographies are names no less 
worthy of note—Lucy Wheelock, Patty 
S. Hill, Elizabeth Harrison, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Earl Barnes, Nora Archibald Smith. 

Training teachers could find no better 
book than the Pioneers to give their young 
students a comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, a lofty ideal of their chosen 
field; while graduate kindergartners who 
read the book will thrill anew at being one 
with so goodly a company.—CATHARINE 
R. Warkins, Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Washington. D. C. 
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A study of interests and abilities. Data 
collected by the Child Study Committee of the 
International Kindergarten Union. Edited 
and compiled under the direction of Stella 
Agnes McCarty, Ph.D. 

This study is of interest to a varied group 
of readers. Much of the material is non- 
technical in nature and deals with the prac- 
tical bearings of the research upon the 
problems of the classroom teacher, but the 
original data are presented in such a way 
as to offer to the scientific student ample 
material for a detailed analysis of the 
findings. 

The book deals with the drawing inter- 
ests and abilities of children in the kinder- 
garten, first and second grades, the 
material having been secured through the 
codperation of twenty-six school systems. 
The spontaneous drawings of thirty-one 
thousand two hundred thirty-nine children 
constitute the basis of the conclusions 
drawn. 

The first problem attempted is an 
analysis of the range of ideas represented. 
About nine hundred different ideas are 
depicted. While a detailed analysis of 
subjects is impossible, the frequency of 
certain common ideas is most interesting. 
The human figure is attempted by one 
child in about five. One child in seven 
portrays a house. One among eleven 
depicts trees in some form. Animals are 
attempted by only one youthlul artist 
among twenty-five, and design is evident 
in only one drawing among two hundred. 
The free selection of subject matter is sig- 
nificant in a consideration of children’s 
interests, but the author calls attention to 
the difficulty of isolating the interest factor 
from the difference in the amount of 
technique required for different subjects. 
Variation in the emphasis of drawing sub- 
jects and in the emphasis upon different 
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Children’s Drawings' 


experiences in the curriculum would also 
account to a large extent for the frequency 
of certain subjects in any given group. 

Age and sex differences are evident 
throughout the study, and suggest the 
possibilities of further research along these 
lines. Boys tend to represent a wider 
range of adult social interests, while girls 
more frequently portray the interests of 
childhood.2 Growth in the ability to 
express ideas by means of drawings 
parallels growth in chronological age. The 
scribble period seems to precede the 
kindergarten in most cases. To quote 
from the author: 

“The flat silhouette, unrelieved by shad- 
ing, or the bare outline ... . predomi- 
nate throughout the period.” (Kinder- 
garten, first and second grades). .... 
“In subject matter, it is probable that the 
youngest children, because they are least 
concerned about making their drawings 
conform to reality, are most courageous. 
Their courage seems to be limited by their 
mental horizon.” 

Although excellence in drawing seems to 
parallel chronological age, the relationship 
is not absolute. The same comparison 
may be made between drawing ability and 
mental age. The degree to which a child 
may be able to express himself through 
drawing mediums is limited by his in- 
telligence. Upon the other hand, bright 
children do not always exce) in drawing, and 
children of mediocre intelligence often draw 
most skillfully. In general, it may be said 
that there is a decided parallel between 
intelligence and excellence in manual ex- 
pression as far as the present study is con- 
cerned, especially in the case of the dull 
child. Drawing appears to be dependent 
upon a minimum mental endowment, but is 
decidedly susceptible to instruction. 


? Compare Dunn, Fannie W. Interest Fac- 
tors in Primary Reading Materials, Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 113. 
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A comparison of the drawings from differ- 
ent school systems emphasizes the apparent 
artificiality of some methods, as contrasted 
with the spontaneity of others. The results 
indicate, however, that. total neglect of 
attention to drawing skill limits the expres- 
sion of the children concerned just as surely 
as too great emphasis upon technique limits 
spontaneity. Simplicity in subjects chosen 
suggests the necessity for attention to 
elements rather than to composition. 
Among the drawings studied, 96.6 per cent 
represent either single objects or objects 
unrelated to each other. The drawings are 
largely ‘‘schematic,”’ characterized by ab- 
sence of perspective, or light and shadow. 
They present objects as they actually exist, 
regardless of the way they may appear from 
any given point. 

The drawing scale which developed from 
the study is published with the book. A 
detailed report of the method used in select- 
ing and scaling the drawings is presented. 
The scale is limited to three subjects, people, 
houses, and compositions, and so should be 
simple in application. After a short period 


of practice, the primary or kindergarten 


teacher should be able to use the scale suc- 
cessfully. While any such instrument will 
allow for differences in opinion, this scale 
should certainly give results that would be 
much more reliable than opinion, unaided 
by a series of given standards. The super- 
visor should find the scale helpful in com- 
paring the achievement of different groups. 
The scientific student should be able to 
use the scale as a means of gathering fur- 
ther data along the lines suggested in the 
book. 

This research is characteristic of the new 
era in child study. The trend of measure- 
ments, to the uninitiated, may seem to tend 
toward the classifying and the mechanical 
cataloguing of the children in our schools. 
The underlying purpose and the final out- 
come of scientific measurement is the better 
understanding of the needs and possibilities 
of the individual child. The teacher of 
today is called upon to adopt the research 
attitude of the scientist, without  relin- 
quishing the viewpoint of the educator. 
This book admirably maintains the double 
standard.—Bess VY. CunNINGHAM, Ph.D., 
Teachers College. 


Other Books and Educational Topics 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 
Children’s Poetry 


Lovers of good poetry and also of little 
children will just naturally ‘‘eat up” the 
latest book from the pen of Walter Barnes, 
A. M. (World Book Company). Professor 
Barnes has already done much for the cause 
of literature in his labors as teacher, edi- 
tor and author. We are his debtor as 
teachers of the younger children in that he 
has turned his: time, attention and talents 
to the little ones in his last book—The Chil- 
dren’s Poets. In this volume he analyzes 
and appraises the best English and American 
poets who have written for children. 
He opens up rare pleasure for the adult in 
these pages, dispels ignorance and—happi- 


est touch of all—explains just why we have 
loved certain verses. 

As may be expected, the list of poets in- 
cludes Ann and Jane Taylor, Stevenson, 
William Blake, Christina Rossetti, Walter 
de la Mare, Edward Lear, Eugene Field 
and a few more favorites. Each poet 
is given his proper historic and personal 
setting, and his poems liberally quoted. 
There is an extensive and detailed bibliogra- 
phy at the end, making the volume a use- 
ful reference book for years to come. 

The opening chapter is most informative 
to the teacher, whether she be naturally a 
lover of poetry or whether she reads from 
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a sense of duty. The entire book is a re- 
buke to the mechanical handling of poetry 
asameanstoanend. Even the thoughtless 
and unappreciative use of the Mother Goose 
jingles receives a corrective in the scholarly 
chapter devoted to these rhymes. Every 
teacher of primary reading should take 
this opportunity to enrich her knowledge and 
appreciation of Mother Goose by this study 
of its origin and structure. 

To dip here and there: 

“Needless to say, children’s poetry ideal- 
izes childhood. There is a wistfulness in 
much of it, a lambent radiance over it. 
All the dross of youth is burned away; the 
selfishness and animalism of children are 
ignored; their faults are forgotten and their 
virtues magnified. But is not this idealiza- 
tion exactly what we expect and desire and 
admire in all poetry? We should not cri- 
ticize children’s poetry for presenting 
images of child life which, reason reminds 
us, are too delicate and refined. Reason 
is not perm#tted to usurp the chief place 
when we are seated at a poetic banquet. 
We should practice what Coleridge calls 
“that willing suspension of disbelief which 
constitutes poetic faith.” .... It is 
one of the missions of poetry to hang 
before the eyes of children portraits of 
themselves as they may be, pictures of the 
child world as it would be if all children 
were fine-fibered and good and amiable. 
A child’s reach, too, must exceed his grasp.” 


The Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company 
has issued its new readers, Primer to Third 
Reader inclusive. The authors are Clara B. 
and Edna D. Baker of the National Elemen- 
tary College of Chicago, names well known 
to primary teachers and kindergartners. 
One opens the books with pleasant anticipa- 
tion of a new contribution in this field, nor 


is one disappointed. 

It is evident that we have gone far be- 
yond the first reading books—even the first 
good ones, which came of the reaction 
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“The temperament of a poet strikingly 
resembles that of a child. In imagination, 
intuition, emotional intensity, curiosity and 
wonder, obedience to impulse and the spirit 
of play ... . poets and children are 
alike, akin. The poet preserves more than 
others the childlike attitude towards life.” 

There is an interesting discussion as to the 
reason why poets who write for children 
usually reach a higher lyrical altitude if 
childless. 

“T have amused myself at times by 
bringing this anomaly to the attention of 
my students. Some of them would have it 
that fathers and mothers have been too 
busily employed in taking care of their 
children to write poetry for them. Others 
have advanced the theory that having real 
offspring dispels all the glamor and mystery 
of childhood; that parents are too close to 
their subject to be in the proper mood 
for poetry. There is truth in this. Un- 
doubtedly poets must be somewhat de- 
tached . . . . but the true explanation 
of this puzzle lies, I think ... . in that 
poetry is a vent for overcharged feelings 
which have not found their natural outlet 
through any of the customary channels of 
life and action.” 

The Children’s Poets is a treasure house, 
full of charm and inspiration for those who 
love to turn aside from the literal and the 
practical for pleasant communion with the 
imaginative and the innocent. 


Reader 


against poor literature and poor pedagogy. 
These particular books from Bobbs-Merrill 
seem to us to touch the high water mark 
of excellence. The literary plan is most 
interesting, there is steady accumulation of 
vocabulary without too excessive repetition 
and the typography is perfect. The strong 
simple illustrations are by Vera Stone. A 
pleasing effect and one restful to the eye is 
obtained by the harmonizing of the cool 
blue of the binding with the pictures. The 
stories selected are of perennial interest. 











OTHER BOOKS 


There is swift movement in the dramatic 
action, especially in the Primer and the 
First Reader, where the psychology of the 
little child demands it. The material is 
equally well adapted to either silent or oral 
reading. Kindergartners who are working 
on the problem of beginnings of reading 
with their older group will be especially in- 
terested in the Primer, where the story is told 
in first person. To quote from the preface. 

‘Many delightful primers containing folk 
tales can be obtained for supplementary 
reading but usually these books are too 
difficult for beginners. 

“This volume presents a new plan of 
approach. The story in its complete 
literary form (printed in the Manual) is 
told by the teacher; but only the direct 
discourse is presented for the child’s reading. 
The primer story is thus exceedingly simple 
and dramatic, and the language close to the 
speech of the little child; the difficult past 
tense is eliminated. The names of speakers 


We Lend 


Waldemar Kaempffert, writing in the 
Sunday papers, brings cheering information 
regarding the influence of the radio. He 
says in part: 

“The director of a broadcasting station 
has a job, which, in many respects, is far 
more difficult than that of the manager who 
produces a new play or comic opera. In 
the first place he appeals not to a few 
hundred every night, but to hundreds of 
thousands. . . . In the second place he must 
be a many sided person-impressario, vaude- 
ville director and editor. The radio 
audience, at his invitation, expresses its 
opinion freely of his programs and _his 
artists. It is just as adept at hurling brick- 
bats as it is in tossing bouquets..... 
What do you suppose the radio audience 
prefers in the way of music? Jazz, you 
answer offhand. But the questionnaires 
prove otherwise. Classic and _ operatic 
music, the type regarded as “high-brow” 
is decidedly more popular than jazz. 
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placed in the margin often confuse the 
children, and are therefore omitted. . . . 

“Any reading course which contains only 
fairly tales is incomplete. There should be 
also realistic material, related to the child’s 
every-day experiences. .... In this book 
the realistic material is given in rhythmic 
form, following the pattern of the Mother 
Goose songs. These jingles have the repeti- 
tion, the simplicity and the homely style of 
some of the Mother Goose songs... . . - 

There are also questions at the end of each 
literary group giving opportunity for silent 
reading and for original composition. The 
careful balanced reading plan indicated in 
the above for the primer is followed in the 
successive readers. A helpful feature also is 
the practical relating of the reading work to 
the average school program, with special 
reference to holidays,—a feature most ac- 
ceptable to the busy teacher and not 
stressed of late in our devotion to the folk 
tale. 


our Ears 


“The wonderful orchestras of New York 
and Chicago are undoubtedly responsible 
for this classical predilection. They have 
taught millions that Bach, Mozart and 
Wagner have an everlasting beauty.” 

Fox-trots, ukelele and saxophone music,— 
even band music, made a poor showing in 
the returns to thousands of questionnaires 
sent out by the greater stations. The acid 
test seems to be repetition. Given enough 
repetition of an inferior bit of music, even 
the most unthinking and complacent “low- 
brow” rebels, and is glad to hear something 
of intrinsic worth. 

This is not claiming that classical music 
actually holds first place with the radio fan. 
Sensational novelities, first hand reports of 
games or boxing, the voice of the President, 
and news in advance of the papers ail hold 
a strong place. Probably the most out- 
standing service of the radio so far has been 
the hourly reporting of the great political 
conventions. There is no doubt but that the 
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listening in of thousands at such occasions 
is most instructive. The radio may yet 
exert a tremendous effect upon the nation 


EDUCATION 


in interesting hitherto apathetic citizens in 
practical politics, to say nothing of its 
worth to those already interested and active. 


Outlines 


The thoughtful educator feels a need of 
what James Harvey Robinson calls “little 
books on great ideas.”” Such a book is 
Evolution by Vernon Kellogg and Science 
Old anil New by J. Arthur Thomson. Dr. 
Thomson has also written What Js Man and 
Everyday Biology. The “Outlines” which 
have been so popular should be, one at a 
time, on the reading table of every one con- 
cerned in education. These rather ponder- 


ous volumes can be bought by groups of 
teachers. They can not very conveniently 
be retained from a library. They can not 
be perused in a week or two, but are de- 
lightful steady companions for a longer 
period. We recommend Outline of Litera- 
ture (Drinkwater Editor), The Outline of Art 
(Orpen), Wonders of the Past by Hammerton, 
and Thomson’s Outline of Science. Also in- 
clude Robinson’s Humanizing of Knowledge. 


Our Lawyers and Citizenship 


One of the most disturbing factors today 
of upper school life is the always recurring 
report of the teaching to young and plas- 
tic minds of theories opposed to our type 
of government. School men have been 
jeered at as hopelessly conservative and 
feebly acquiescent to conventional think- 


ing; but they were better so than destruc- 
tively at work to undermine our hard won 
if sadly imperfect civic sense by striking at 


our cultured youth. The American Bar 
Association at its annual gathering took 
note of this problem in no uncertain man- 
ner. They have, it seems, a special com- 
mittee on American citizenship. 

Mr. Robert E. Lee Sauer is reported as 
saying: 

“Socialism is being taught in some of 
our schools and colleges We 
are not afraid of the teaching of Socialism 
as one of many theories of government, but 
we object to its presentation as the only 
right theory, and to the teaching that our 
present form of government is unworthy 
and should be discarded. America should 
no more consider graduating a student who 
lacks faith in our government than a school 
of theology should consider graduating a 
minister who lacks faith in God.” 

An indifferent electorate, increasing for- 
eign-born population and a small but dan- 


gerous group of radicals are mentioned as 
sources of future trouble. The report 
spoke at length of a curious disregard of 
direct study of the Constitution by the 
average law school. 

“Your committee has examined the law 
courses of twenty-five of the leading schools 
of this country. To our amazement we 
have found that a study of the Constitution 
is compulsory in only nine of them, and in 
two of those attention is given to the purely 
commercial or legal values of it, the study 
being confined to interstate commerce, the 
contract clause, the Fourteenth Amendment 
and the like Not only that, 
but we find that boards of law examiners 
passing upon the admission of students to 
the bar very largely ignore the Constitution. 
In many examinations there is no mention 
made of it. In some cases only three or 
four questions are asked.” 

This citizenship committee is a perma- 
nent ene in the Bar Association and we 
shall hear more fromit. It is also a matter 
of note that the Association is stressing of 
late in its major addresses the need and 
possibilities of reform in a swifter working 
of judicial machinery. It is thought by 
social experts that the almost endless delay 
in American judicial decisions is a leading 
excuse for crime and delinquency. 





